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-1T* HERE are several ways of seeing 

[" Oklahoma. There is only one 

way of knowing the Territory. 
The Congressman and the red-haired 
girl proved that. 

They travelled from New York to 
Bluffville on the same car. He was 
looking for wheat statistics. She was 
in search of new experiences, and in- 
cidentally of a brother who had started 
a lumber yard in Bluffville. 

Both travellers saw Oklahoma after a 
fashion, but only the red-haired girl 
learned to know it. That was because 
the Congressman, with masculine logic, 
contended that the way to see a country 
was to travel about it, while the girl, 
with feminine intuition, divined that the 
real way to accomplish the end was to 
sit on a lumber pile and look at the 
country through the eyes and the words 
of the men who made it. 

There were a few Eastern women in 
Bluffville, but they were married and 
several years in the Territory had 
rubbed off the old hall mark; so Wil- 
son’s sister miade rather a sensation. 

Billings, the saloon keeper, saw her 
first. 

“ Say, boys,” he announced. “ There’s 
a red-headed girl sitting on a pile of 
two-by-fours up in Wilson’s lumber 
yard, and she’s a peach. 

The boys were doubters. They 
strolled, singly and collectively, past the 
lumber yard, and Billing’s reputation for 
veracity soared above par. 

Dawson. wasn’t contented with walk- 
ing past the yard. He lighted a large 
cigar by way of steadying his nerves 
pulled his hat further over his eyes, and 
turned into Wilson’s office. A half-hour 
later, he was back in the saloon. 

“ She’s his sister, Miss Betty Wilson, 
from New York, and she’s the real 





The Red-Haired Girl. 


By Eleanor Hoyt. 


thing,” he said, with a deep conviction. 

Meanwhile, the girl on the lumber 
pile was feeling vaguely disappointed. 
She looked off across the plain, whose 
monotonous level was broken only by 
occasional farm buildings, and she 
wondered how one could live in a tree- 
less country, and not go mad. 

Then she turned and looked down the 
wide, dusty main street of the town. It 
was flanked by rows of one-story 
wooden buildings and ended in an open 
square, surrounding a squat brick court 
house, at whose door two sickly poplars 
stood guard, like exiled and homesick 


grenadiers. From the main street, the 
town wandered off in forlorn little 
shacks and tiny, neat, cigar-box 


cottages, dotted indiscriminately along 
broad dirty roads that bore sounding 
titles. 

It was all ugly, drearily ugly. The 
girl had lunched with one of her 
brothers married friends, and eaten 
chicken croquettes and salted almonds, 
in a four-room shack, whose good rugs 
and books and pictures and china 
seemed as much out of place as a fawn 
in a button factory. Betty wasn’t old 
enough to see the dramatic interest of 
the surf line where east broke against 
west, and she went away from that 
luncheon exceedingly sorrowful. Salted 
almonds and embroidered doylies, and 
not a cowboy nor an Indian within 
sight. Was this what she had gone out 
into the wilderness for to see? 

The street in front of the lumber 
office lined with wagons, and cow- 
ponies, and crowds of roughly clad men 
thronged the wooden sidewalks. On the 
opposite corner a number of horse 
traders were gathered round a bunch of 
broncos, and teamsters had halted their 
loaded wagons, to talk with the swag- 
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gering, loud-voiced group. 

Suddenly something happened, and 
the red-haired girl sat up. A long, lean 
man, in riding clothes and sombrero, 
stood facing three burly, thick-set 
traders. 

“You'll swallow that or an ounce of 
lead,” roared one of the trio, drawing a 
revolver. 


The a ia 
surged back out of 
range. 


“You're a —— 
horse thief, and 1 
can prove it,” said 
the man in front 
of the shining 
steel barrel. He 
moved quickly, as 
he spoke, and a 
bullet buried it- 
self in the build- 
ings behind him. 

The three men 
lunged toward 
him, and he 
backed up against 
a wagon full of 
cord wood. Some- 
thing flashed in 
his hand. There 
was a second shot, 
then another, and 
another. Two 
men lay in the 
street. The cow- 
boy stood unhurt 
save for a red 
streak, broadening 
on his cheek. 

The third horse 
trader brought his 
heavy whip butt down viciously upon 
the cowboy’s right wrist, and the re- 
volver spun across the road, but the 
disarmed man reached for a stick of 
wood with his left hand, and the last 
of his assailants went down in a 
crumpled heap. 

The crowd closed in. ‘When it opened 





* She’s his sister, 





out, two men were being loaded into an 
empty wagon. One, supported by 
friends, was limping toward the drug 
store, and the cowboy, followed by an 
admiring throng, was slouching care- 
lessly into the nearest saloon. 

A loose-jointed, keen-eyed man 
dropped down upon the lumber pile be- 
side the red-haired girl. 
, “Pretty scrap, 
wasn’t it?” he 
drawled, as he 
lighted his pipe. 
The. girl recog- 
nised the Sheriff 
to whom she had 
been introduced, 
with due cere- 
mony, earlier in 
the day. 

“ Aren't 
going to arrest 
anybody?” she 
inquired, breath- 
lessly. 

“What'd I do 
that for? asked 
the Majesty of 
the Law, in mild 
surprise. 

“Do you allow 
fights like that on 
your town 
streets?” He 
shifted his pipe. 

“Why, Jim 
sicked, didn’t he?” 
he asked, cheer- 
fully. 

“ The 
did.” 

“That's Jim— 
and they were three to one agin him, 
weren't they?” 

“Why, yes; but 

“Well, if they couldn’t take care of 
themselves, they needed killing, and Jim 
don’t seem to need me to take care of 
him. Nobody’s badly hurt anyhow, and 
I can’t see as I’ve a call to jail anybody 
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THE RED-HAIRED GIRL. 


for that row. It kind of settled itself.” 

When the red-haired girl went to bed 
that night, she was distinctly cheerful. 
After all, things did happen in Okla- 
homa. 

All sorts and conditions of men 
floated in and out 
of Wilson’s lum- fF 
ber yard. Some 
of them wanted | 
lumber. Some | 
liked Dick Wil- 
son, and showed | 
it by loafing in his 
ofice. After 
Dick’s sister ar- 
rived, they came 
thicker and faster 
than ever. 

She fraternised 
with them all, and 
held court on a 
pile of joists, 
which made a 
good place from 
which to watch 
the street. Every 
man within a 
radius of seventy- 
five miles around 
Bluffville took his 
turn at entertain- 
ing her, bute the 
men who most 
persistently acted 
as guide, philo- 
sopher and friend, 
were the _philo- 
sophical Sheriff 
and Tom Bailey, 
ganbler, dead ’ 
shot, and Harvard . 


graduate. Some 
brothers . would 
have shied _ at 


Tom. Dick Wilson only grinned. 
“He'll spoil your taste for Willy-boys, 
Betty,” he said, “ but he’ll not hurt you, 
and he knows the Territory. Don’t hurt 
him.” 
So the couple sat together under the 
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shade of the lumber shed very often, 
and the gambler told the red-haired girl 
about the people who passed, and about 
a good many people who didn’t pass. 
“That’s Slim Jim,” he said one day, 
as he and Betty looked down the street 
from their van- 
“=m tage point on the 
/ lumber pile. “ Did 
' you ever meet 
him?” 
“No; but I’ve 
seen him fight.” 
“That’s good. 
He’s a lobster at 
it; isn’t he? But 
eating is his long 
suit. He can eat 
more than any 
man in the Strip, 
and there isn’t a 
boarding - house 
keeper who will 
board him at re- 
gular rates; but 
he can’t get an 
extra ounce of 
flesh on those 
bones. 
“He’s an old 
Texas man. He 
says he can go 
broke anywhere 
with perfect im- 
punity. All he 
needs to do is to 
tell the first man 
he meets a hard 
luck story, and 
pump up a cough. 
; They put him up 
at a hotel and 
take up a collec- 
tion for him.” 
Just at this 
point in the conversation, the Sheriff 
hove in sight and came across the yard 
with his lazy, side-wheeler motion. 
“Now wouldn’t you think that man 
was slower than molasses in winter,” 
asked the gambler musingly. “ He's 
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made out of steel wire and raw hide. 
He’s quicker on the trigger than any 
man in the country. He has a mind that 
works like chain lightning, and an iron 
nerve, and eyes in the back of his head, 
but just look at him.” 

The Sheriff dropped in a disjointed 
heap upon a friendly joist. 

“T was telling Miss Wilson about 
Slim Jim,” volunteered the gambler. 

“ Oh—well, it’s a long story. He’s a 
character, Slim Jim is. Dont you get 
stuck on him, though, Miss Wilson. 
He’s tarnation shapely, but he’s married. 
Did Tom tell you about his marrying ? 
No! well, that was the only time any- 
body got the drop on Jim. 

“You see, it happened just a little 
while after the run for the Strip, and 
Jim’s never been sorry but once. That's 
all the time. She was a Yankee, and 
came down to visit her sister. There 
wasn’t another pretty girl within miles, 
and the boys went clean daffy about her. 
There were picket lines of cow-ponies 
hitched to her brother-in-law’s fence all 
day and every day.” 

“The girl picked out two young 
fellows who had good ciaims, side by 
side. They were both sooners.” 

“What’s a sooner?” asked the red- 
haired girl. 

“Chap who gets in and stakes his 
claim before the Government signal is 
given. He has no legal right to his 
claim, and any one who can prove him 
a sooner can turn him out, and stake his 
claim. Well, for a while this girl couldn't 
decide which of the two fellows she 
liked the better; but, finally, she made 
up her mind. Both of the duffers had 
told her their sooner stories. She got 
the one she didn’t want to marry to tell 
his story before witnesses. Then she 
disproved his title, staked his claim, and 
married the man next door. That was 
Jim. They've got a nice half section, 
but Jim says that sometimes he feels as 
sick as he looks, and that he wouldn't 
advise any man to marry a business 
woman. If he were a women he'd get a 





divorce, but a man can’t very well do 
that, even in Oklahoma.” 

The girl looked thoughtful. 

“ Divorces are easy down here, aren't 
they?” she asked. “ I lunched with the 
banker’s wife the other day, and she 
said something about the time when she 
and John were divorced. She didnt 
seem sensitive about the thing, but | 
didn’t like to ask questions.” 

The gambler and the Sheriff both 
chuckled. 

“Why, bless your heart, she wouldn't 
have cared,” said the Sheriff. She and 
her sister both got divorces, just betore 
the run. You see a man and his wife 
can stake only one claim. That's a 
quarter section. Now, those two couples 
wanted two half sections. So they got 
divorced, made the run, staked four 
claims, and after the claims were proved, 
they married again. Each family hada 
half section. See?” 

The red-haired girl gasped. There 
was a direct simplicity about Oklahoma 
methods that startled her. 

“Did many women run? x3 
weakly. 

“Droves of them.” 

“Tell me about a run. 
like?” 

The Sheriff blew a cloud of smoke. 

“What's it like, Tom? You tell her, 
he said, turning to the other man. 

The gambler crossed his knees and 
clasped them with his white, scholarly 
hands, that gave the lie to his rough 
clothes and hard face. 

“Like?” he said _reflectively. “It's 
like a lunatic asylum on a_spree. It's 
like a circus chariot race and a steeple 
chase and a county fair rolled into one 
It’s like Judgment Day, with very few 
sheep in the deal. You get all sorts ata 
run, but three-fourths of them are has- 
beens. There are men from all quarters 
of the earth, but they've nearly @ 
failed somewhere else, and are playing 
for new stakes. Then there are the 
women who have been drudging for 
someone else and are making a break 
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TIE RED-HAIRED GIRL. 


for homes of their own. Some men and 
women are going into the thing just for 
fun. Oh, they are assorted qualities and 
sizes, all right enough. There are lots 
of fine men and splendid women in the 
gang, but I’ve found that it’s a good 
tule not to go into ancient history with 
Oklahoma neighbours. Now I’m long 
on ancient history. My ancestors were 
great stuff, and | lived up to them for 
a while. It was the effort of doing it 
that brought on a moral collapse and 
put me where I am.” 

“Did you ever run?” asked the girl. 
The gambler flushed. 

“Well, hardly. I’m a good shot.” 

“But you can’t get a claim by shoot- 
ng 


Com laughed. 

“Oh, you mean was I ever in a run. 
Yes; 1 ran for the Strip. I didn’t want 
the land. What would I do with it if 
[had it? But I wanted experience. I 
got it. That run was great. Just ahead 
of me, when we broke away, was a fat, 
old darky on a raw-boned mule. She 
had on a bright red calico dress, and 
she was riding astride, lamming the 
mule, and yelling like a calliope. The 
mule ran like a prairie fire, and was still 
going when I dropped out. I didn’t run 
far. The plunge at the start was what 
I wanted. It*was like going over Nia- 
gara. It was the greatest mix-up I was 
ever in in my life, and that’s saying a 
good deal. I don’t know how my pony 
ever kept his legs.” 

“You staked, didn’t you?” drawled 
the Sheriff. 

“Oh, yes; I staked, but a woman 
staked the same quarter section, and I 
didn’t care anything about it, so | 
wouldn’t contest. The woman was a 
dressmaker, and found she was losing 
her eyesight ; so she decided to have a 
go at the Strip. We rode into the filing 
station together, and I held her place in 
line for her while she got a night's sleep. 
She has a very decent little farm now.” 
“Were all the men as nice to the 
women as you were?” The red-haired 
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girl’s voice was soft, and her eyes were 
approving. He laughed. 

“Well, no; I can’t say that the Sir 
Galahad act was popular. Still the men 
did try not to interfere with the women 
if it could be avoided.” 

“There were the Gates,” put in the 
Sheriff drily. 

Both men looked amused. 
gambler took out a fresh cigar. 

“Tell her about them,” he suggested, 
as he felt for a match. 

“ Never met Mr. and Mrs. Gates, did 
you?” inquired the Sheriff. 

“No, I think not,” said the girl, 
wrinkling her forehead in an effort to 
remember. 

“Well, your brother knows them. 
That was a case where a man and 
woman contested a claim, and no polite- 
ness about it either. 

“They both made the run. Mrs. 
Gates was Miss Johnson then, a crisp, 
pugnacious Yankee school-marm. She 
staked her claim. Gates happened to 
stake the same quarter section. That 
started the fight. Now when a claim is 
contested, the claimant who has put uj 
a shack and broken ground first stands 
the best show; so as soon as they had 
filed, Gates and Miss Johnson went 
tearing back to the claim to begin 
operations. 

“She took a workman with her, and 
they knocked up a shack at the south- 
west corner of the claim. Gates ran his 
up on the northwest corner. He had to 
pass the other shack on his way to town. 

“She had some horses and began 
ploughing. So did Gates. She hated 
him like poison. He made the air blue 
every time he thought of her. The con- 
test dragged along. Those things last 
forever down here. Every day the two 
parties got more bitter. There wasn’t 
anything too bad for one to say about 
the other. When she got up in the 
morning she looked at the smoke com- 
ing out of his chimney, and talked to 
herself in a way that would have made 
her Yankee ancestors shiver. While he 
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ate breakfast he looked across at her 
shack and said things that weren’t fit 
for publication. Hating each other was 
their chief occupation. Between times 
they ploughed. 

“One morning Miss Johnson got up 
and looked over at her enemy’s shack. 
There wasn’t any smoke. The next 
morning the same thing happened. She 
knew Gates hadn’t gone away, because 
if he had, he’d have passed her place. 
The third morning came. No smoke. 
Miss Johnson’s curiosity fairly sizzled. 
It was too much for her. She put on her 
boots and went across to the enemy’s 
camp. There wasn’t any noise about 
the place. She stopped at the door and 
listened. Not a sound. She tried the 
door-knob. It turned, and the door 
opened. She pushed the door and 
looked in. There was only one room 
to the shack. On the side of the room 
opposite the door was a cot. On the 
cot was a man. He was tossing and 
turning. His cheeks were crimson. His 
eyes had a sort of vacant stare. 

“ Miss Johnson stood holding the door 
and watched the man. He didn’t pay 
any attention to her. By and by she 
went into the room, walked over to him, 
and felt his head. He was burning up 
with fever, and didn’t notice her at all. 

“She stood and bit her lip for a 
minute. That’s a way she has. Then 
she came to a conclusion and trotted 
over to her shack. Pretty soon she 
hurried back with a medicine chest, gave 
the sick man some medicine, rolled up 
her sleeves, and waded into that room. 
When it was tidy she put wet cloths 
on Gate’s head, and gave him some 
more medicine. Night came along, and 
she rolled herself in a blanket and slept 
on the floor: She kept that up for four 
days, going home only long enough to 
tend to the horses and cow. 

“On the fifth day Gates opened his 
eyes, and saw out of them. She was 
standing by him, and when he saw her 
he swore feebly. She set her lips. 

“*You shan’t die on my land,’ she 
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said. 

“*Tt's my land, and I'll die on it if | 
please,’ snarled Gates. Then he fainted. 

“That was the situation for two 
weeks. The woman won out. A man’s 
stubbornness ain’t any match for a 
woman’s. Miss Johnson wouldn't let 
Gates die on her land. He tried to 
assert his rights and do it, but he 
couldn’t. She nursed him back to life, 
but they wouldn’t speak to each other. 

“ At last he was able to get up. She 
went home. That afternoon he walked 
in at her door. 

“*T reckon you won't give up this 
claim?’ he said. 

“*No. Will you?’ 

“*T’d see you in Jericho first, but will 
you marry me?’ 

“*Tt’s a good deal the same thing for 
me, ain’t it?’ asked Miss Johnson. 

“Still she married him. That’s the 
way that contest was quashed, but 
they’re as happy as turtle doves.” 

“It’s a funny country,” mused the 
red-haired girl. 

“It’s all that,” agreed the men. 

A dilapidated cart, drawn by a 
phantom horse, wandered down the 
street and stopped in front of the lum- 
ber office. In it were a dignified Indian, 
in gay raiment, a shrinking, frightened- 
faced squaw, wrapped in a blanket, and 
a scantily-clad Indian baby. The old 
Indian climbed out of the wagon. As 
he left the pappoose wailed shrilly, and 
the fond father cuffed it over the head. 
Then he disappeared in the office. 

“Old Lone Tree,” explained the 
gambler. “ He’s the meanest Indian un- 
hung. He'll lie and steal and murder 
and beat his wife, and do it all with 
imperturbable dignity. He’s a Govern- 
ment pet, and always comes out on top. 
You can shoot a white man down here, 
and not hear much about it; but wipe 
one of those dirty, vicious Indians 
off the earth, and you'll set the whole 
machinery of the Government working.” 

“Thin Jim gave Lone Tree that scar 
on his cheek,” the sheriff added. 
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THE RED-HAIRED GIRL. 

“The tightest hole Jim was ever in 
was three years ago, when six Indians 
held him up fifteen miles out on the 
Creek road. Even a drunken Injun 
ought to have known better. Three 
braves were gathered to their fathers, 
and three more were laid up for weeks. 
There was a big fuss about it, but it 
was finally decided that Jim shot in self- 
defence.” 

The office-door opened. Old Lone 
Tree stalked into the yard and across 
to the lumber pile, where the red-haired 
girl sat. He looked her over calmly, 
while she blushed. 

“How?” he grunted. 

The two men nodded coolly. Lone 
Tree sat down on the lumber and 
smoked his pipe, looking superbly re- 
served and dignified. He was spec- 
tacular, but a barrier to conversation. 
The Indians in Oklahoma are pictures- 
que, but not inspiring. They shake one’s 
faith in Longfellow and Cooper. They 
are dirty, ill-smelling, thieving, brutal, 
yet with it all they do, at times, look the 
part. 

Lone Tree finished his pipe in silence. 
Then he made another exhaustive sur- 
vey of Wilson’s sister, and nodded. She 
wasn’t sure whether the nod expressed 
approval, but she offered him a smile at 
a venture. He accepted it without any 
sign of appréciation. 

“Day,” he grunted solemnly, and 
went away. 

As he climbed into the wagon the 
pappoose once more gave a frightened 
cry, and Lone Tree struck the little one 
a brutal blow with his whip. The squaw 
moaned like an animal in pain, gathered 
her baby in her arms, and sat huddled 
in the bottom of the wagon, while her 
lord and master, statuesque, serene, 
drove away into the sunset. 

“Some day I shall kill an Indian,” 
said Tom Bailey quietly. “I feel it 
coming on.” 

The red-haired girl’s education went 
on apace. One day she was invited to 
a meeting of the Woman’s Club, and 


found it uncommonly like Sorosis, 
though, sartorially, not quite up to the 
standard of the mother club. 

At the lumber yard she found the 
sheriff, Tom Bailey, and Dick loafing 
tranquilly. It was a relief after a glimpse 
of the strenuous life. They moved along 
and made room for her on the lumber 
pile. She sat down and sighed for 
sheer satisfaction. After that she asked 
a question that had been bothering her. 

“Why Bluffville? There aren’t any 
bluffs.” 

The three men looked lazily at each 
other. Each hoped one of the other 
would assume the effort of explaining. 
The sheriff finally came to the front. 

“ Didn’t you ever hear how the town 
came to be here? We called the rail- 
road’s bluff. Some of the sooners stakeil 
it out and nabbed town lots. The rail. 
road company decided to locate its town 
nine miles east, and not stop here. Then 
there was a fight. The trains had to be 
stopped here, and the boys stopped 
them. They tore up track and broke up 
bridges. The railroad company sent a 
posse down to guard things. Some of 
the boys engaged the posse up at the 
north bridge while the rest of the boys 
blew up the south bridge. One night 
they moved a house, and set it squarely 
on the track. The engineer of the ex- 
press train didn’t see it, until he was 
almost on it; so he threw his throttle 
wide and ploughed right through the 
house. The engine never left the track, 
but it looked more or less like thirty 
cents afterward, and the passengers 
were scared. 

“People wouldn’t ride on the trains, 
and the trainmen wouldn’t run them, so 
the railroad company had to give in. It 
ought to have known better than to 
buck up against a crowd of Oklahoma 
boomers.” 

“ How long ago was all that?” 

“Five years. We celebrated the 
town’s fifth birthday last summer, spent 
five thousand dollars—everything wide 
open, fireworks till you couldn't rest, 
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circus, balloon ascension, show at the 
Opera House, four deaths from pistol 
shots, scores of black eyes, drunks in 
bunches of twenty-five. It was a great 
occasion. Sorry you weren't here.” 

“Some day the bottom will fall out 
of this boom,” prophesied the gambler. 

“ That’s right,” assented Dick. “We 
draw from 75 miles east and 150 miles 
west now, but a railroad will cut in 
somewhere, and we'll go out like a 
candle. It’s a great town now, though.” 

“Good place for a man in my pro- 
fession.” The gambler’s tone had a 
touch of self-disgust in it. 

“Why, why, wh—” The red-haired 
girl looked embarrassed. 

“Why do I follow my profession?” 
finished the gambler cheerfully. Well, 
why not? I’m on the square. My word’s 
my bond, and the boys know it. It’s 
all a gamble, in one way or another, and 
I'm not sure but what the avowed 
gambler is the only really honest man 
in the bunch.” 

The month’s visit came to an end one 
October day. The red-haired girl kissed 


her brother tearfully, while all the by- 
standers turned their backs and dili 
gently studied the landscape. 

Then she shook hands with a large 
and varied assortment of men, among 
them Old Lone Tree, who eyed her 
stolidly, and grunted “ Day,” but who 
had ridden twenty miles to make the 
eloquent remark. 

Tom Bailey was the last man to step 
up. His face wore the expression that 
he usually reserved for a raise on a pair 
of deuces. A habit of bluffing stands a 
man in good stead sometimes. 

“You've been very good,” said the 
red-haired girl. 

“Yes, I’ve been good. 
make up for it.” 

Not a muscle of his face stirred, but 
that night he rode his pony fifty miles 
for no apparent purpose. 

On the train the red-haired girl met 
the Congressman. 

“It’s a wonderful country,” he said. 

“Tt is,” she agreed. 

“Such crops,” he mused. 

“Such men,” sighed the girl. 


I'll probably 





‘* The Red-Haired Girl kissed her brother tearfully, while all the by-standers, turned their backs 
and diligently studied the Landscape.”’ 
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Peace of the Woods. 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


ge 
ng A MOON’S enthralled in a waveless lake 
1er Where mists arise and flow ; 
‘ho A big buck bells from the trampled brake 
he Where antlered heads are low ; 
Around the pyre of a dying fire 
Are flung the forms of men 
ep Entrancéd deep in full-breath’d sleep— 
1at With morn they’re born again. 
alr . The deerhound bays in the Northern Woods ; 
sa The dreaming pines awake ; 


The partridge whirrs, the squirrel skirrs, 
The big buck breasts the lake. 
he The trout’s a-flash at the pluméd fly, 
The quivering rod’s a-gleam— 
] But far from the Northern Woods am I, 
“7 And far from the bowldered stream. 


Peace of the Woods !—for them that may— 


put And the lair of deer and trout 

les Where the quail pipes the matin lay 
And the howlet hoots, ‘‘ Lights out! ”’ 

1et Peace of the Woods and forest joys !— 


It’s oh, that they were back— 
The pathless ways and the careless days 
Of Rifle and Rod and Pack. 


Dogs of War. 


How Dogs are used in the German Army for Messenger Service, 
The 
Remarkable Development of this Idea on the Continent. 


° 


Ammunition Carrying, in Red Cross Work, and so on. 


By Maximilian Foster. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 


T all recent field manceuvres of the 

A German Army a number of prac- 
tical experiments have demon- 
strated new uses to which dogs of 
trained intelligence may be put to assist 
the purposes of man. These trials, 
although still in the preliminary stage of 








development, have been exceedingly 
successful, and, as a result, the system 
is now attached permanently to the 
entire corps. It is not here alone, how- 
ever, that the superior qualities of the 
animal have been displayed of late ; for 
in several other fields various European 
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governments are now developing canine 
instinct in really remarkable ways. 

Heretofore the use of dogs by any 
governinent has been of a rather hap- 
hazard nature. Among the ancients— 
notably the Romans—animals of in- 
stinctive ferocity were utilised for the 
several purposes of foray, attack, and 
the guarding of camps. The training, 
however, seems to have been inade- 
quate; and in the heat of battle the 
four-footed militants were quite as 
likely to seize upon a friend as they 
were to lie foul of the foe. Usually it 
was the bloodhound that was put for- 
ward among the fighting forces; and 
in the classics there are frequent re- 
ferences to hounds of this breed im- 
ported from the British Isles and trained 
to go against the barbarian. But with 
the development of the arts of war, dogs 
eventually went the way of the two- 
handed sword, the jousting spear, 
armour, and the bow. After the intro- 
duction of gunpowder they disappeared 
entirely from the field of battle, until 
at length the Czar found it expedient to 
introduce them in the Turko-Russian 
conflict. 

Under the Russians—the first appear- 
ance of dogs in modern war—their use 
was vague and without a definite pur- 
pose ; and for this reason, no doubt, the 
effort was discouraged by the Mus- 
covites. Later the French tried their 
hands at training a species of heavy 
hound for this purpose, and in the small 
wars against Tunis and Algiers they 
were utilised with some success. But, as 
with the Russians, the French failed to 
direct intelligently the training of their 
dumb allies, and their subsequent mili- 
tary career for a long period was con- 
fined to tracking and detecting offenders 
against the customs laws. In Italy and 
Austria, also, there were efforts to de- 
velop dogs for the purposes of war; 
but here, too, they failed, for the precise 
reason that made their use inexpedient 
in the French and Russian manceuvres. 
Germany, however, when others had 





tried and failed, essayed the system in 
its most practical field, and, with pains- 
taking effort in place of superficial trial, 
readily accomplished success. 

The development of the dog has, in 
its many generations of training, pro- 
vided an animal singularly suited for 
the use to which he is now put by the 
German soldier. He is docile as a rule, 
hardy and intelligent, and thoroughl) 
capable of instruction. Furthermore, 
the animal’s ignorance of peril upon the 
field of war fits him for work that none 
but men of extreme courage otherwise 
could perform. Nor can even the most 
imminent peril baffle his intelligence, @ 
thing that too frequently occurs when 
extreme danger confronts the most 
heroic human mind. This much is taken 
for granted; furthermore the dog's 
superior sense of smell is a still greater 
advantage. 

In the present experiments the Ger 
man army-dogs have been trained either 
for hospital work or for the carrying 
of ammunition to the front and for the 
transmission of despatches. In these 
branches their extreme intelligence has 
been extraordinary, and _ thoroughly 
satishied by this, the authorities have 
resolved to extend their usefulness in 
other directions. 

The manifold advantages of the 
system are apparent. As an instance, 
for purposes of protection alone, the 
dog’s superiority in some ways over man 
is marked. History gives frequent ac 
count of the detection of night attacks 
and ambush by four-footed camp 
followers, and when it is remembered 
that these warnings were purely in 
voluntary and not the result of training, 
it may be understood at once what the 
development of this instinct should 
mean. Scent tells oftentimes quicker 
than the sight, and a dog may often 
smell a foe long before he is within 
view. As a companion in isolated out 
posts, to pickets and the solitary sentry, 
a dog’s company has in more instances 
than one been invaluable, and the Ger 
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Dogs of the Yager Corps. 


**On the march it is absolutely necessary to hold them in leash.” 


mans, in their experiments, have proved 
this to a marvellous degree. As a carrier 
of ammunition and a bearer of des- 
patches, his aid is unique. During battle, 
the soldier bearing despatches must 
either expose himself on horseback or 
reduce speed to a minimum by travelling 
afoot. Moreover, his nerve may fail at 
a critical moment, and thus destroy his 
usefulness. But the dog, in itself, is a 
speedy messenger, undeterred by terror. 
This unwitting bravery, however, might 
militate against him were it not for the 
fact that he is capable of a training 
that teaches him to seek cover, to skulk 
and sneak upon his way when imperilled 
by the bullets of the enemy. Still again, 
a sufficiently trained dog may easily 
pass with despatches through an 
enemy’s lines, where a soldier mounted 
or afoot would be shot or captured at 
the first attempt. 

All this has been proved by the Ger- 


man trials. 

In training the canine carriers to take 
ammunition to the firing line, the system 
is not unlike that employed here in 
teaching the conventional sporting dog 
to range after game. The direction is 
given and the dog “ hied-on” by voice 
and gesture. Once started on the line, 
he is taught to keep it, and when in view 
of the advance, he is readily called in 
by any soldier that sees him. A part 
of his training, moreover, teaches him 
to respond only to a uniform that he 
knows, and here his singular instincts 
are most aptly displayed. 

At an early age—usually before the 
end of its first year of life—the subject 
is taken in hand. The instructor begins 
by familiarising the animal with its sur- 
roundings, attendants, and friends. A 
few weeks of this teaches it’to love and 
respect men in the uniform of the Ger- 
man Army, for it is the inviolable rule 
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that no person in that uniform shall in 
any way disturb or annoy any dog at- 
tached to the corps. Thus the instinct 
of affection is instilled, and this accom- 
plished, the dog discovers the contrast. 
Men in the uniform of foreign forces— 
usually the French or Russian costume 
—tease and torment the animals until 
they are beside themselves with rage 
and ferocity. Chained to a kennel post, 
they are unable to get at the tormentor, 
and day after day they are subjected to 
this treatment until fairly on the way to 
rabies. But between times, soldiers in 
the familiar uniform of the Germans 
drive off the offenders, and grant to the 
tortured beasts a respite of attention 
and kindness. In this way the animals 
are taught to differentiate between 
friend and foe, and as a result they will 
sport and hobnob with any soldier of 
their own forces, but fall into a mad 
ferocity at the sight of an unknown uni- 
form. In fact, it has been found impos- 
sible after short training to allow them 





at large, for in numerous instances they 
have attacked postmen, railway guards, 
and others attired in garb other than 
the army dress, and so on the march it 
is absolutely necessary to hold them in 
leash. 

Once the dogs have learned this 
lesson from friend and foe the training 
is broadened. Riders, either on horse or 
awheel, are sent along a course dressed 
in some obnoxious livery, and the dogs 
are slipped at sight. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that few riders, however 
bold, can stand against them. Some of 
the animals have been known to launch 
themselves at a rider’s throat even when 
he was on horseback, and with the mere 
force of the blow knock him from his 
seat. With a wheelman, it is, of course, 
much simpler. The riders employed in 
this training wear an under suit of stout 
leather padding, and once the dog lays 
hold it never lets go until the trainer 
gives the word. 

If trained for outpost duty, the dog is 





** To succour the wounded and to discover the dead.”’ 
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{ Night Guard with a stifl-haired Belgian Shepherd 
Doa wearing its entire Outfit. 


taught merely to give warning of who 
ever approaches the sentry. Then he is 
either called to heel, if a friend ap- 
proaches; or, if the case demands, he 
is sent forth to investigate. If it is a 
foe who draws near, it is safe to say 
that the chance of a surprise is remote 
indeed 

It is in the hospital work, however, 
that the greatest sagacity of the German 
army-dog is displayed ; a welcome fact, 
after all, when one considers that the 
dog stands as man’s best friend rather 
than his foe. [ts development here has 
been extraordinary, and to-day the en- 
tire German Army is rapidly supplying 
itself with a Red Cross corps of dumb 
attendants. 

This branch of the dog service was 
inaugurated by the German Society for 
Ambulance Dogs, an institution that was 
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established in 1893, and now boasts a 
thousand members. Its moving spirits 
include many of the high princes and 
nearly all the leading generals of the 
army, and its work is a philanthropy 
pure and simple. All of its dogs are 
bred and trained free for the army ; 
its kennels and training force are sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription, and it 
constantly maintains about fifty dogs in 
training. 

In breaking the young dogs to their 
work, extreme care is taken to avoid 
any semblance of compulsion, and it is 
in this that the directors of the enter- 
prise believe they acquire their real suc- 
cess. But at all events, whatever the 
reason, the results have been of the 
most astonishing nature. 

At dawn, the dogs under training are 
turned into the fields, and after a few 





1 Night Guard with a ¥rench Shepherd ** Picard”’ 
Dog. 
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DOGS OF WAR. 








In this dense cover, the animal under training is taught to seek out hidden men and to give note 
of their Discovery.”’ 


hours’ coursing are thoroughly groomed 
and rested. At noon, they get the only 
meal of the day, which consists invari- 
ably of dog-cake, broth, and vegetables. 
In England this perhaps might be con- 
sidered inadequate, but the fact is that 
the Germans make a point of saying 
that more good dogs are ruined by meat 
and over-feeding than from any other 
known causes, an intimation that may be 
of some purpose to many of our own 
breeders. 

Day by day this order of training is 
systematically broadened ; the dogs are 
slipped in cover and taught to explore 
heavy woodland and dense undergrowth. 
Every effort is made to interest them, 
and although the work may appear 
laborious, it is, on the other hand, of a 
character calculated fitly to obviate the 
least monotony. The rule is work and 
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plenty of it, but of a nature that does 
not sodden the animal with fatigue, or 
overmatch its talents. 

In this dense cover, the animal under 
training is taught to seek out hidden 
men and to give note of their discovery. 
Simply speaking, it is retrieving of a 
higher kind, and the precise intention 
is to succour the wounded and to dis- 
cover the dead that otherwise might be 
overlooked. In actual work the dog 
bears a Red Cross kit containing stimu- 
lant and simple bandages. He ranges 
these thickets or courses the open, and 
wherever there is a fallen man he goes 
to him without beck or call. If the man 
be dead or unconscious—and all this is 
simulated in the training—the intelli- 
gent creature is taught to give voice. 
Or if the soldier be lying in some re- 
mote thicket, hidden from ordinary ob- 
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servation and unable to cry for aid, the 
dog seizes the sufferer’s cap or some 
other accoutrement, and races back to 
the nearest ambulance. 

Following this system, every soldier 
in the German corps is taught to-day 
just what to do when approached by a 
hospital dog. If able to use his hands, 
the wounded man may succour himself 
from the dog’s shoulder-bags and from 


neeuvres near Coblentz aptly demon- 
strated an assertion of Herr Bungartz, 
the official head of the Society. During 
the withdrawal of the forces, about two 
hundred men were directed to comport 
themselves as if wounded ordead. Now, 
it is a psychological fact that a wounded 
man bears some of the attributes of an 
animal in this plight. With certain 
wounds he is almost certain to craw] 





After the Morning’s Work. 


“The dogs under training are turned into the fields, and after a few hours’ coursing are thoroughly groomed‘and rested.’ 


the flasks borne about the animal’s neck. 
Then he is directed to give to the dog 
either his cap, his handkerchief, or even 
a belt. Once this is placed in the dog’s 
mouth, it is trained to race away to the 
nearest point of relief and to return, 
leading the relief to the disabled man. 
A trial of the dogs at recent ma- 
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into the densest covert practicable, and 
there lie until overtaken by death. A 
shooter of big game will understand how 
this instinct works among all animals, 
and man is sometimes even more pains- 
taking during his last mortal moments 
in seeking the deepest seclusion. So 
in the Coblentz experiment, the two 
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hundred recruits were laid about pre- 
cisely as if they had fallen in battle. 
Following this preliminary, the usual 
ainbulance corps’ was directed to bring 
in the dead and wounded. The corps 
scattered broadcast, yet with every ad- 
vantage of understanding the circum- 
stance, eighteen men were overlooked. 
When this was demonstrated, the dogs 
were brought into the field, and in 
twenty minutes—an incredibly limited 
time—found out and, by their actions, 
plainly denoted the whereabouts of the 
lurking eighteen. In time of war, with- 
out the aid of this band of intelligent, 
sagacious searchers, these men inevit- 
ably would have been lost. Still further 
practical experiments have shown that 
night or any darkness has little effect 
in curtailing the aptitude of the animals. 
After sunset—the time when war halts, 
since men cannot see to kill—then is 
the period when the surgeon, the am- 
bulance corps, and the seeker of the 
dead have their greatest work, and here 
the dog’s aid is invaluable. He goes 
forth nosing his way along, and with a 
bell upon his collar bears tidings of the 
glad relief. An ambulance follows, its 
attendants provided with acetylene 
lamps, and these trials have demon- 
strated that few of the wounded will 
escape the deg’s intelligence, however 
great the darkness. 

In these experiments the Germans 
have not confined themselves to the use 
of one particular type of dog, but have 
striven to detect the best qualities in 
ali kinds whose characters suit them for 
the work. Dogs of the collie type, how- 
ever, predominate, as their inherent in- 
telligence, due to long generations of 
sheep-herding, precisely advance the 
qualities most necessary for this new 
work. By off-breeding—crossing the 
collie with types like the Great Dane 
and St. Bernard—favourable results 
have been obtained, although the slow- 
ness of the great dogs and their limited 
power of scent make that particular kind 
unavailable. In England we have tried 
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the Irish wolf-hound with the collie, and 
have found a collie strain the most ex- 
pedient. In Germany, Great Danes are 
largely used for ammunition-despatch, 
and a sort of wire-haired sheep-dog has 
also been tried with some success. 

Another canine employment newly in 
vogue is the training of highly intelli- 
gent dogs for police service. This has 
been brought to its highest development 
in Ghent of Belgium. M. de Wesermaél, 
the Chief of Police, was led to adopt 
the system through numerous depreda- 
tions in the detached purlieus of the 
city. He found that no watchfulness or 
care among his men could cope with 
the craft of a large body of malefactors 
who confined their attention to isolated 
farms and villas. Discovering the use 
to which dogs were then being put in 
Continental armies, he conceived the 
brilliant idea of training them to his own 
need, and an experimental station was 
established. Belgian sheep-dogs of the 
long-haired “Picard” variety, and the 
more common short and wire-haired 
animals, were drafted from the neigh- 
bouring country, and put through a 
systematic training. Kindness was the 
essential rule, and by means of dummy 
figures the dogs were encouraged to 
seize any man that might resemble in 
manner and dress an escaping thief. 
Great patience was exerted, for a car- 
dinal principle involved was that the 
dogs must seize and hold their quarry 
without materially hurting it. 

The first step was to hunt a hiding 
man, a trait that the dogs rapidly ac- 
quired, and following this the pupils 
learned to swim, to seize quarry in the 
water, to save life from drowning, and 
to overcome every possible obstacle. 
During the day the animals are per- 
mitted to rest, and at ten p.m. their 
night tour begins. Each is equipped 
with a steel collar armed with sharp 
spikes, and frequent experience has 
shown that no man, however powerful, 
can handle one of them bare-handed. 

The process of training and feeding 
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the police animals differs somewhat from 
the army practice, although its basic 
principle is the same. The animals are 
fed twice a day—once at 6.30 a.m. and 
again at 7.30 p.m. At midnight they get 
a dog-biscuit or a slice of bread, a 
regimen that never varies. After a fort- 
night they are taken every evening to 
the evening muster of the patrol, where 
the officers feed them with a small piece 
of meat, and pet them sufficiently to 
make it understood that they are friends. 
On the homeward way they are taught 
the ground between their district station 
and police headquarters. During the 
following three weeks the dogs are sent 
nightly over a specified beat, and after 
three months of this training they are 
ready for service. During this interval 
they are never permitted outside during 
daylight, and as a result they become 
familiar with the police uniform only 
and learn to hate every other costume. 


But while this distrust is taught, they 
are at the same time restrained from 
attacking anyone until laid-on by their 
master. 

In a report bearing upon .the dog 
service, the chief of police advances the 
advantages he has obtained from thcir 
use. “I find that they are cheaper; 
men get tired, and, the uniform hinder- 
ing, they cannot always follow an escap- 
ing thief as fast as they ought to. 
Thieves are fresher and _ generally 
superior in number to the police, who 
without dogs would be entirely unpro- 
tected. The dogs possess a fine sense 
of smell and hearing, and can crawl into 
places noiselessly, which a man cannot 
do. Furthermore they inspire an un- 
accountable terror in the heart of the 
evil-doer, and greatly sustain the 
courage of the policemen. Theft has 
decreased sixty per cent. since the dog 
service became properly organised.” 


"er 


A SINGER IN THE MORNING. 


w= storms were fallin’ dreary, an’ the 
world was full o’ sighs’ 
He allus kept a-singin’ of the mornin’ in the 
skies ; 
Of the mornin’ far away, 
Where the shadows never stay 
Of the beauty an’ the brightness of the everlastin’ 


day! 


He heard, across the billows, not the tempest’s 
solemn roar, 
But the bells that ring to harbor all the ships that 
seek the shore: 
In the storm the rainbow’s ray, 
And forever far away, 
The brightness an’ the blessedness of everlastin’ 
day! 


And so, his soul was comforted, and though the 


way was dim, 


There never was a night that hid the Star of Hope 


from him; 


Sweet words to sing an’ say— 
Life’s winter bright as May. 
In the beauty an’ the brightness of the everlastin’ 


day ! 
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Billy the Buck. 
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8 Henry Wallace Phillips. 

th« Ir Author of ** Red Saunders.” 

per ; 

der- Illustrated by Will Crawford. 

cap- 

ally FANCY I assume an impregnable ice-cream in 

who position in saying that real poetry hot coffee, 

Dro- is truth, presented in its most vivid and still as 

nse § aud concise form. If the statement silence _it- 

nto § stands, I request that every line of self. IThada 

not § English verse containing the words good break- nie 

un. § - Limid deer,” or referring in any way fast, was in K , 

the toa presumed gentle, trusting, philan- e¢xce] lent \), - "y fi 

the & thropic disposition in the beast, be at health and re Me DA i | 

has fy once revised or expurgated I shall not spirits; the ii Ny BA | " NN ; 

lox fy accept the works of William Shakes- boss could een ee at "df 

= ff} peare. When the melancholy Jaques by no means (| / if pe Vilas Wad Hl 

speaks of one of these ferocious animals, approach 7 A AM ly 
saying, “The big round tears coursed within a iy mw all 
one another down his innocent nose in mile unper- eral) 
piteous chase,” I believe Jaques econo- ceived, and «<Jimmy-hit-the-bottle, 
mised the truth, or if he did not, and every - : 
the phenomenon occurred as reported, t h in g 


that the tears were tears of rage because pointed to a pleasant day. But, alas! as 
the deer could not get at Jaques, and as_ the Copper-lined Killelubird of the 
an extension, if he had gotten at Jaques, Rockies sings, “ Man’s hopes rise with 
he would have given said Jaques some the celerity and vigour of the hind leg 
cold facts to be contemplative about. of the mule, only to descend with the 


vs After my experience, if I should see velocity of a stout gentleman on an 
-” any misguided person making friendly orange pecl.” 
advances to one of these horned demons, On reaching the grove of cotton- 


I should cry, “Whoa!” as Cassandra woods, I sat down for a smoke and.a 
did to the wooden horse of the Greeks, speculative view of things in general, 
and probably with the same result. having learned at my then early age 
They would not falter until they had _ that philosophy is never of more value 
gathered bitter experience with their than when one should be doing some- 
own hands. thing else. 

Why? This is why. One day, when I heard a noise behind me, a peculiar 
I was a boy working on a Dakota ranch, noise, between a snort and a violent 
the boss, a person by the name of Steve, bleat. Turning, I saw a buck deer, and, 
urged me to take an axe, go forth, and from the cord and bell around his neck, 
chop a little wood, which I did. recognised him as one Billy, the pro- 

The weather was ideal. A Dakota perty of Steve’s eldest boy. He was 
autumn. Air vital with the mingled spoken of as a pet. 
pleasant touch of frost and sun, like This was the touch needed to com- 
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plete my Arcadia ; the injection of what, 
at the time, I considered to be poetry 
into the excellent prose of open air life. 
Who could see, that graceful, pretty 
creature, and remain unmoved? Not I, 
at all events. I fancied myself as a 
knight of old in the royal forest, which 
gave a touch of the archaic to my 
speech. “Come here, thou sweet-eyed 
forest child!” I cried, and here he came! 
At an estimate I should say that he was 
about twelve feet high, as he up-ended 
himself, brandished his antlers, and 
jumped me. My axe was at a distance. 
[ moved. I played knight to king’s 


bishop’s eighth, in this case represented 
A wise 


by a fork of the nearest tree. 
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and subtle piece of strategy, as it re- 
sulted in a drawn game. 

My friend stood erect for a while, 
making warlike passes with his front 
teeth (which, by the way, are.as for- 
midable weapons as a man would care 
to have opposed to him); then, seeing 
that there was no sporting blood in me, 
he devoured my lunch and went away 
—a course I promptly imitated as well 
as I could ; I departed. 

Hitherto, I had both liked and ad- 
mired Steve. His enormous strength, 
coupled with an unexpected agility and 
an agreeable way he had of treating 
you as if you were quite his own age, 
endeared him to me. When I poured 
out my troubles to him, however, re- 
buking him for allowing such a savage 
beast to be at large, he caused my feel- 
ings to undergo a change. For, instead 
of sympathising, he fell to uproarious 
laughter, slapped his leg, and swore that 
it was the best thing he’d ever heard of, 
and wished he’d been there to see it. 

I concluded, judiciously, that Steve 
had virtues, but that he was at the last 
merely a very big man of coarse fibre. 
Perhaps I had been a little boastful 
previously concerning my behaviour 
under trying circumstances. If so, I was 
well paid out for it. That night I had 
the pleasure of listening to an account 
of my adventures, spiced with facetious 
novelties of Steve’s invention, such as 
that my cries for help were audible to 
the house, and only the fact that he 
couldn’t tell from which direction they 
came prevented Steve from rushing to 
my rescue, and that all 
the deer wanted was my 
lunch, anyhow. I wished 
I had kept the lunch 
episode to myself. 

There are probably no 
worse teases on earth 
than the big boys who 


chase the cow on the 


\) \ip, (je) Western prairies. If I 
‘\\y Nyt y W , ‘ 

re le were out with them, 

(ane someone would assume 


**A wise and subtle piece of strategy” 
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BILLY THE BUCK. 


** An actount of my adventures ” 


an anxious look and carefully scout 
around a bunch of grass in_ the 
distance, explaining to the rest that 
there might be a deer concealed there, 
and one could not be too careful when 
there were wild beasts like that around. 
Then the giggling rascals would pass 
the suspected spot with infinite caution, 
perhaps breaking into a gallop, with 
frightened. shrieks of “ The deer! The 


deer!” while I tried to look as if I liked 
it, and strove manfully to keep the brine 
of mortification from rolling down my 
cheeks. 

I didn’t let my emotions take the 
form of words, because I had wit enough 
to know that I could not put a better 
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barrier between myself 
and a real danger than 
those lads of the leather 
breeches and white hats. 
For all that, I had a yearn- 
ing to see one of them 
encounter the deer at his 
worst. I did not wish any- 
one hurt, and was so con 
fident of their physical 
ability that I did not think 
anyone would be; but I 
felt that such an incident 


Ywi@, would strengthen _ their 
ip) 1 understanding. 
This thing came to 


pass, and, of all people, on 

my arch-enemy, Steve. If 

24 J had had the arrangement 

am of details, I could not have 

= G& planned it better. Because 

of my tender years, the 

light duties of the ranch fell to my share. 

One day everyone was off, leaving me 

to chink up the “bull-pen,” or men’s 

quarters, with mud, against the cold of 

approaching winter. Steve had taken 

his eldest boy on a trip to pick out some 
good wood. 

Presently arrived the boy, hatless, 
running as fast as he could tear, the 
breath whistling in his lungs. “Come 
quick!” was the message. It seems the 
deer had followed the pair, and when 
the boy fooled with his old playmate, 
the deer knocked him down and would 
have hurt him badly, but that his father 
instantly jumped into the fray and 
grabbed the animal by the horns, with 
the intention of twisting his head off. 
The head was fastened on more firmly 
than Steve supposed. The powerful 
man thought it would be an easy matter 
to throw down his antagonist. What 
he did not at all take into account was 
that the buck was both larger and 
stronger than he. Though raised on a 
bottle, the deer had grown into a splen- 
did specimen of its kind. He was by 
long odds the largest deer I ever saw. 

Well, Steve got the surprise of his 
life. It didn’t take him long to see the 
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battle was all against him, that the best 
he could hope to do was to hold his 
own until help arrived; so he sent the 
boy off hotfoot. Although his power 
for a short exertion was great, Steve was 
in no kind of training, having allowed 
himself to fatten up, and being an in- 
ordinate user of tobacco. Per contra, 
the deer felt freshened and invigorated 
by exertion. That is the deuce of it in 
struggling with an animal—Ze doesn’t 
tire. 

I knew that Steve was in sore trouble, 
or he never would have sent for help. 
The boy’s evident distress denied 
the joke I might otherwise have 
suspected; so I grabbed up a 
rope and made for the grove, the 
boy showing me the way. I 
should have waited to get a gun, 
but I didn’t think of it. Those 
were the days when I could run; 
when it was an ex- 
hilaration to leap 
over the prairie. 
The importance of 
my position as 
rescuer — _ which 
anyone who has 
been a boy will 
understand — lent 
springs to my feet. 

It was well for Steve that mine were 
speedy legs. When I got there, his face 
was grey and mottled, like an old man’s, 
and his mouth had a weak droop, very 
unlike devil-may-care Steve. The two 
had pawed up the ground for rods 
around in the fight; the deer’s horns, 
beneath where the man gripped them, 
were wet with the blood of his torn 
palms. Steve’s knees, arms, and head 
were trembling as if in an ague fit. He 
was done for—physically ; but the inner 
ian arose strong.above defeat. “ Here’s 
—your—deer—Kid!” he gasped. “I— 
kept—him—for you! ” , 

I yelled to him to hold hard for one 
second, took a running jump, and landed 
on Mr. Buck’s flank with both feet. It 
was something of a shock. Over went 


deer, man, and boy. I was on my pins 
in a jiffy, snapped the noose over the 
deer’s hind legs, tangled him up anyhow 
in the rest of the riata, and tied him to 
‘* * Here's oo 
- deer—Kic :” 

4y 


he gasped” 
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the nearest tree. 
Then Steve got 
up and walked 
away. 

That  after- 
noon two of us 
rode out and 
roped the deer, 
“spreading” him 
between us as 
we dragged him home. He fought 
every step of the way. My com- 
panion, a hot-headed Montana boy, 
was for killing him a half-dozen times. 
However, feeling that the deer had 
vindicated me, I had a pride in him, and 
kept him from a timely end. We turned 
him loose in a corral with a blooded 
bull-calf, some milch cows, work-oxen, 
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BILLY THE BUCK. 


and other tame animals. “And I bet 
you he has ’em all chewing the rag in- 
side of twenty-four hours,” said my 
companion. 

That night Steve made ample amend 
for his former mirth. Indeed, he praised 
ny fleetness and promptness of action 
s» highly that I was seized by an access 
of modesty as unexpected as it was dis- 
organising. 

The next day Steve stood on the roof 
of the shed at the end of Billy Buck’s 
corral. Suddenly he straightened up 
and waved his hat. “Deer and bull 
fight!” he called. “Come a-running 
everybody!” We dropped our labours 
and sprinted for the corral, there to sit 
upon the shed and watch the combat. 
Steve didn’t know what began the 
trouble, but when I got there the young 
bull was facing the deer, his head down, 
blowing the dust in twin clouds before 
him, hooking the dirt over his back in 
regular fighting bull fashion, and anon 
saying, “ Bh-ur-ur-ooor!” in an adoles- 
cent basso-profundo, most ridiculously 
broken by streaks of soprano. When 
these shrill notes occurred the little bull 
rolled his eyes around, as much as to 
say, “ Who did that?” and we, swing- 
ing our legs on the shed roof, laughed 
gleefully and encouraged him to sail in. 

His opponent watched this perform- 
ance with a carriage of the head which, 
for superciliousness, I never have seen 
equalled in man, woman or beast. His 
war-cry was a tinny bleat; the cry of a 
soul bursting with sardonic merriment. 
It was like the Falstaffian laughter of 
the duck, without its ring of honesty. 

The Bull, having gone through the 
preliminaries of his code, cocked his tail 
straight in the air and charged. The 
buck waited until he was within three 
feet; then’ he shot sideways, and shot 
back again, his antlers beating, with a 
drum-stick sound on the bull’s ribs. 
“Baw-aw!” said the bull. Probably 
that hurt. Again bull faced buck. This 
time the bovine eye wore a look of 
troubled wonderment, while one could 
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mark an evil grin beneath the twitching 
nose of his antagonist; and his bleat 
had changed to a tone which recalled 
the pointing finger and unwritable 
“H’nh-ha!” that greets misfortune in 
childhood. “I told you so!” it said. 
The bull, however, is an animal not 
easily discouraged. Once more he 
lowered his foolish head and braved 
forth like a locomotive. 

But it would take too long to tell all 
the things Billy Buck did to that “bull. 
He simply walked all over him and 
jabbed and raked and poked. Away 
went the bull, his erstwhile proudly 
erect tail slewed sideways, in token of 
struck colours—a sign of surrender dis- 
regarded by his enemy, who thought the 
giving of signals to cease fighting a pre- 
rogative of his office. Away went the 
old cows and the oxen and the horses, 
in a thundering circuit of the corral, the 
horned stock bawling in terror, and Billy 
Buck “ boosting ” every one of them im- 
partially. We cheered him. 

“Gad! I’m glad I didn’t slit his wind- 
pipe!” said Steve. “ He’s a wonder!” 

Billy drove his circus parade around 
about six times before his proud soul 
was satisfied. Then he took the centre 
of the ring, and bellowed a chant of 
victory in a fuller voice than he had 
given before, while the other brutes, 
gathered by the fence, looked at him in 
stupefaction. 

Only once more did Billy Buck figure 
in history before he left us for a larger 
field in town, and on this occasion, for 
the first and last time in his career, he 
got the worst of it. 

A lone Injun came to the ranch—a 
very tall, grave man, clad in comic- 
picture clothes. A battered high hat 
surmounted his block of midnight hair, 
and a cutaway coat, built for a man 
much smaller round the chest, held his 
torso in bondage. As it was warm on 
the day he arrived, he had discarded his 
trousers—a breech-clout was plenty leg- 
gear, he thought. He bore a letter of 
recommendation from a white friend. 
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“Plenty good letter—/ee/a ouashtay 
ota,” said he, as he handed the missive 
over. I read it aloud for the benefit of 
the assembled ranch. 

It ran: 

“This is Jimmy-hit-the-Bottle, the 
worst specimen of a bad tribe. He 


The punchers to the rescue. 


“Plenty good letter— Raat 
ota!” cried the Injun, his 
face beaming with pride. 

[ coughed, and said it was indeed 
vigorous; Steve and the boys fled the 
scene. Now, we knew that Jimmy was 


Lo. 
will steal anything he wee 
can lift. Y 
JACK FORSYTHE.” be 
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a good Injun, or he wouldn’t have had 
any letter at all; that great, grave face, 
coupling the seriousness of childhood 
and of philosophy, simply offered an 
irresistible temptation to the writer of 
the letter. There was something 
pathetic in the way the gigantic savage 
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folded up his treasure and replaced it 
in his coat. I think Forsythe would 
have been sorry had he seen it. Still, 
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after we laughed, we felt all the better 
disposed toward Jimmy, so I don’t know 
but it was a good form of introduction 
after all. Jimmy was looking for work, 
a subject of research not general to the 
Jnjun, but by no means so rare as his 
detractors would make out. He got it. 
The job was to clean out Billy Buck’s 
corral Steve found employment for 
his men close at home for the day, that 
no one should miss the result. It is 
always business first on the ranch, and a 
practical joke takes precedence over 
other labours. Steve hung around the 
corral, where he could peep through 
the chinks. Hoarse whispers inquiring 
“Anything up yet?” were for so long 
answered in the negative, that it seemed 


the day had been in vain. At last 
the welcome shout rang out, “ Injun and 
deer fight! Everybody run!” We flew, 


breathless with anticipatory chuckles. 
We landed on top of the shed, to wit- 
ness an inspiring scene—one _ long- 
legged, six-foot-and-a-half Injun, suit- 
ably attired in a chimney-pot hat, cut- 
away coat, breech-clout, and mocassins, 
grappling in mortal combat a large and 
very angry deer. The arena and the 
surrounding prairie were dreaming in a 
flood of mellow autumn light. It was 
a day on which the ruddy, lusty sun 
scarcely cast ‘a shadow, yet everything 
sent back his rays‘clearly, softened and 
sweetened, like the answer of an echo. 
It was a day for great deeds, such 
as were enacted before us; steel-strung 
frame was pitted against steel-strung 
frame ; bottomless endurance against its 
equal. And never were such jumpings, 
such prancings, such wild wavings of 
legs beheld by human eyes before. You 
cannot beat it into people’s heads 
that the horned critters are the lords of 
brute creation ; yet it is the fact. A bull 
chased a lion all around the ring in the 
arena in Mexico, finally killing him with 
one blow. In Italy they shut a buck 


deer and a tiger in a cage. There was a 
’ brief skirmish, and the tiger slunk to 
the corner of the cage, howling. 
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Splendid was the exhibition of 
strength and agility we looked upon, 
but, alas! its poetry was ripped up the 
back by the cutaway coat, the tall hat, 
and the unrelated effect of those long, 
bare red legs twinkling beneath. 

Indirectly it was the silk hat that 
ended the battle. At first, if Jimmy-hit- 
the-Bottle felt any emotion, whether 
joy, resentment, terror, or anything man 
can feel, his face did not show it. One 
of the strangest features of the show 
was that immaculately calm face sud- 
denly appearing through the dust-clouds, 
unconscious of storm and stress. At 
last, however, a toss of the deer’s head— 
Jimmy had him by the horns—caused 
the high hat to snap off, and the next 
second the deers sharp foot went 
through it. You will remember Achilles 
did not get excited until his helmet 
touched the dust. Well, from what the 
cold, pale light of fact shows of the size 
and prowess of those ancient swag- 
gerers, Jimmy-hit-the-Bottle could have 
picked Achilles up by his vulnerable 
heel and bumped him against a tree, and 
this without strain; so when the pride 
of his life, his precious silk hat, was thus 
maltreated, his rage was vast in pro- 
portion. His eyes shot streaks of black 
lightning; he twisted the deer’s head 
sideways, and with a leap landed on his 
back. Once there, he seized an ear 
between his strong teeth and shut down. 
We rose to our feet and yelled. It was 
wonderful, but chaotic. 1 would defy a 
moving-picture camera to resolve that 
tornado into its elements of deer and 
Injun. We were conscious of curious 
illusions, such as a deer with a dozen 
heads growing out of all parts of a body 
as spherical as this, our earth, and an 
Injun with legs that vetoed all laws of 
gravitation and anatomy. 

Poor Billy Buck! He outdid the 
wildest of our pitching horses for a half 
minute; but the two hundred and odd 
pounds he had on his back told—he 
couldn't hold the gait. Jimmy wrapped 
those long legs around him—the deer’s 
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tail in one hand, the horn in the other, 
and the ear between his teeth—and 
waited in grim determination. “ Me-ah- 
a-aaa!” said the deer, dropping to his 
knees. 

Jimmy got off him. Billy picked him- 
self up and scampered to the other end 
of the corral, shaking his head. 

The Injun straightened himself up, 
making an effort to draw a veil of 
modesty over the pride that shone in his 
eyes. 

“H-nh!” he said. “Fool deer tackle 
Tatonka Sutah!” (“‘Tatonka-Sutah,” or 
Strong Bull, was the more poetic title of 
Jimmy-hit-the-bottle among his own 
kind.) 

He then gravely punched his battered 
hat into some kind of shape and re- 
sumed his work. 

We pitched in and bought Jimmy a 
shiny new tall hat which—which will 
lead me far afield if I don’t drop the 
subject. 

Well, he was master of Mr. Billy Buck. 
When he entered the corral, the deer 
stepped rapidly up to the farther corner 
and stayed there. 

Now came the broadening of Billy’s 
career. A certain man in our nearest 
town kept a hotel near the railway 
station. For the benefit of the pas- 
sengers who had to stop there a half- 
hour for meals and recreation, this man 
had a sort of menagerie of the animals 
natural to the country. There was a 
bear, a mountain lion, several coyotes, 
swifts, antelope, deer, and a big timber 
wolf, all in a wire net-enclosed park. 

It so happened that Steve met Mr. 
Dunham, the hotel proprietor, on one of 
his trips to town, and told him what a 
splendid deer he had out at the ranch. 
Dunham became instantly possessed of 
a desire to own the marvel, and a bar- 
gain was concluded on the spot. Billy 
by this time had shed his horns, and was 
all that could be wished for in the way 
of amiability. We tied his legs together, 
and shipped him to town in a wagon. 

Steve did not trick Dunham. He told 
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him plainly that the deer was a danger- 
ous customer, and that to be careful was 
to retain a whole skin; but the hotel 
proprietor, a little, fat, pompous. man 
with a big bass voice—the kind of man 
who could have made the world in three 
days and rested from the forth to the 
seventh, inclusive, had it been necessary 
—thought he knew something of the 
deer character. “That beautiful crea- 
ture, with its mild eyes and humble 
mien, hurt anyone? Nonsense!” So he 
had a fine collar made for Billy, with 
his name on a silver plate, and then led 
him around town at the end of a chain, 
being a vain little man, who liked to 
attract attention by any available means. 
All worked well until the next autumn. 
Mr. Dunham was lulled into false se- 
curity by the docility of his pet, and 
allowed him the freedom of the city, 
regardless of protest. Then came the 
spectacular end of Billy’s easy life. It 
occurred on another warm autumn day. 
The passengers of the noon train from 
the East were assembled in the hotel 
dining-room, putting away supplies as 
fast as possible, the train being late. 
The room was crowded; the negro 
waiters rushing; Mr. Dunham swelling 
with importance. Biily entered the room 
unnoticed in the genefal hurry. A negro 
waiter passed him, holding two loaded 
trays. Perhaps he brushed against 
Billy ; perhaps Billy didn’t even need a 
provocation; at any rate, as the waiter 
started down the room, Billy smote him 
from behind, and dinner was served! 
When the two tray-loads of hot 
coffee, potatoes, soup, chicken, and the 
rest of the bill of fare landed all over 
the nearest table of guests, there was 
a commotion. Men leaped to their feet 
with words that showed they were no 
gentlemen, making frantic efforts to 
wipe away the scalding liquids trickling 
over them. The ladies shrieked and 
were tearful over the ruin of their pretty 
gowns. Mr. Dunham, on the spot in- 
stantly, quieted his guests as best he 
could on the one hand, and berated the 
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waiter for a clumsy, club-footed baboon 
on the other. Explanation was difficult, 
if not impossible. Arms flew, hard 
words flew; the male guests were not 
backward in adding their say. Then, 
even as I had been before, the coloured 
man was vindicated. Suddenly two 
women and a man sprang on top of 
the table and yelled for help. Mr. Dun- 
ham looked upon them open-mouthed. 
The three on top of the table clutched 
one another, and howled in unison. Mr. 
Dunham’s eye fell on Billy, crest up, 
warlike in demeanour, and also on a 
well-dressed man backing rapidly under 
the table. 

A flash of understanding illumined 
Mr. Dunham. The deer, evidently, felt 
a little playful; but it would never do, 
under the circumstances. “Come here, 
sir!” he commanded. Billy only lived 
to obey such a command, as I have 
shown. But this time Mr. Dunham re- 
cognised a difference, and went about 
like a crack yacht. He had intentions 
of reaching the door. Billy cut off re- 
treat. Mr. Dunham thought of the well- 
dressed man, and dived under the table. 
Those who had stood uncertain, seeing 
this line of action taken by one who 
knew the customs of the country, 
promptly imitated him. The passengers 
of the Eastern express were ensconced 
under the tables, with the exception of 
a handful who had preferred getting on 
top of them. 

Outside, three cow punchers, who 
chanced to be riding by, were perfectly 
astonished by the noises that came from 
that hotel. They dismounted and in- 
vestigated. When they saw the feet 
projecting from beneath the cloths, and 
the groups in statuesque poses above, 
they concluded not to interfere, although 
strongly urged by the victims. “ You 
are cowards!” cried the man with the 
two women. The punchers joyfully ac- 


| quiesed, and said, “Sick ’em, boy!” to 


the deer. 
Meanwhile, the express and the 
United States mail were waiting. The 
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conductor, watch in hand, strode up and 
down the platform. 

“What do you suppose they’re doing 
over there?” he asked his brakeman. 


The brakeman shrugged his 
shoulders. “Ask thém punchers,” he 
replied. 

The conductor lifted his voice. 


“What’s the matter?” he called. 

“ Oh, come and see! Come and see! ” 
— the punchers. “It’s too good to 
tell.” 

The conductor shut his watch with a 
snap. “Five minutes late,” he said. 
“ Pete, go and hustle them people over 


here. I start in three minutes by the 
watch.” 
“Sure,” said Pete, and _ slouched 


across. Pete was surprised at the sight 
that met his gaze, but orders were 
orders. He walked up and kicked Billy, 
at the same time shouting “ All aboard 
for the West! Git a wiggle on yer! ” 

Billy tried to push, and his feet 
shot out; man and deer came to the 
floor together, the brakeman holding 
hard. The passengers boiled out of the 
hotel like a mountain torrent. The 
punchers, thinking that the man was in 
danger, sprang through the window and 
tied the deer. Pete gasped his thanks 
and hustled out to catch his train. No 
one was left but Billy, the punchers, the 
coloured waiters, and Mr. Dunham. 

“This your deer?” inquired the 
punchers of the latter. , 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Dunham. “ Take him 
out and hang him—don’t shoot him— 
hang him! ” 

“All right,” replied the punchers. 

They took Billy out and turned him 
loose in the deer-pen. 

“Reckon the old man’ll feel better 
about it to-morrow,” they said. 

And it came to pass that the old man 
did feel better, so Billy was spared. Per- 
haps if you have travelled to the West 
you have seen him—a noble re- 
presentative of his kind. Well, this 
is his private history which his looks 
belie. 
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superb. Upon either hand were 

the woods ; at our feet the great 
lawn, with its vivid turf, its old oaks, its 
well-trimmed evergreens and its wind- 
ing gravel walk, gently sloped to the 
public roadway ; across the roadway lay 
broad pasture lands, contentedly 
munched over by a thousand cattle ; be- 
yond the pasture-lands flowed the blue 
river. 

Happily had Colonel Everett planned, 
when he had so built that the main 
portion of his estate should be in front 
of him, and that, like a patriarch in his 
tent door, he might sit upon his porch 
and count his flocks and herds. 

To-day, here against the thickly tim- 
bered hill-crest stood the huge house, 
its commanding position, its odd 
crenelles and turrets, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a castle, while its generous 
verandah proclaimed it a comfortable 
home. There, below, extended, almost 
as far as the eye could cover the busy, 
thriving meadows. But Colonel Everett 
was dead, and the head of the vast pro- 
perty was this slip of a girl now idly 
swaying in the hammock, athwart the 
porch corner. 

“Clarice,” I said, 
ought to get married.” 

“TIT know it,’ she admitted with 
promptness. 

“Then why don’t you?” I queried. 

“Echo answers ‘Why?’” she mur- 
mured. 

The hammock ropes squeaked mildly 
as she swung to and fro between the 
columns. 

“You must see—of course, you do— 
that Everett Place should be in charge 
of some man clothed with more autho- 
rity than a mere salary can give,” I con- 
tinued. “He should be interested in 
it because it is his and yours. Money 


F ROM the piazza the view was 


abruptly, “ you 


will buy service, .but it will not buy 
interest. The manager of Everett Place 
should be its owner—that is, its joint 
owner. ‘Tis a pity to let an overseer 
manage such an estate.” 

“But I’m quite satisfied with the 
‘ overseer,’ as you're pleased to call your- 
self,” objected Clarice. “Everybody 
says youve done finely, and I’m sure 
that I’ve got more money than I can 
spend.” 

“Which is one objection I have in 
mind to the present system,” I replied. 
“Your husband would feel free to invest 
the money, for it would be his money 
also; on the other hand, a conscientious 
manager or overseer naturally hesitates 
to take the risk, if the investment would 
fall outside the farm.” 

“TI expect you're tired of being tied 
down in the country,” accused Clarice, 
peeping, bright-eyed, around the corner 
of her hammock pillow at me, sitting 
upon the rail with my back against a 
pillar. 

The vehemence with which | 
hastened to deny was so sincere that 
it was ludicrous. 

“ However,” I concluded, “ your father 
did not intend that I should stay here 
always. He must have forseen that you 
would some day be married, and that 
my stewardship would be only tem- 
porary.” 

“Why couldn’t you be my husband's 
steward as well as mine?” demanded 
Clarice—maybe with a trace of sly 
malice. 

“ Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed. 

“ Mercy!” she cried, with a little gig- 
gle. “I had no idea that your task was 
so disagreeable.” 

“ It isn’t disagreeable,” I retorted, dis- 


mayed. “But your husband—you 
understand, he'd be your husband, 
and—” 
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“Yes, I certainly hope so,” interrupted 
Clarice. “I should insist on having it 
in black and white.” 

“—and while I’m glad to serve you, 
he ought to be able to take care of his 
own affairs. Besides, I want to be some- 
thing more than a dried-up secretary, 
another man’s minion, all my life.” 

“Well, what?” asked Clarice, gazing 
at me curiously. 

I could not tell her my heart’s desire, 
although it was at the tip of my tongue, 
as ever. I had been left in trust by her 
father; in trust of his daughter’s lands, 
but not of his daughter’s life. I must 
not overstep my office. So I responded, 
enigmatically : 

“ Much.” 

Which Clarice received with a dry: 

“ Thanks.” 

“Why don’t you get married? ” I -per- 
sisted. “ You are old enough 4 

“ How indelicately candid—to remind 
me that I’m twenty-three!” she replied, 





severely. “And how very rude! You 
should have said that I am young 
enough. I’m angry with you, Cousin 
Phil! ” 


“ And to my personal knowledge you 
have had offer after offer 2 

“ And not all from the same person,” 
she correctetl. 

“No; from many young men of good 
character, good family and good posi- 
tion, and why you refused some of them 
is more than I can fathom.” 

“Possibly I didn’t love them,” she 
suggested, softly. “Supposing, Mr. 
Wise-Acre, you pick out a husband for 
me,” she added. “It will so simplify 
matters—you being unbiassed.” 

“Pick out a husband?” Quick as a 
wink I might have replied “Philip 
Armsted ”—but I didn’t. My name had 
no business in the candidacy ; and while 
it yearned to break prison I blurted, 
haphazard : 

“Jasper Tait.” 

“Jasper Tait!’” repeated Clarice, 
indignantly. “A would-be Beau Brum- 
mel! I have no wish to be a valet!” 
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“ Robert Harne- 
“*Ha-ow’s your hawgs, Miss Cla- 


rice?’” mimicRed my pert auditor. 
“No; the man I marry must have a 
mind above such a subject.” 

“ Brandon Sawley.” 

“A sport! He might wager me on a 
horse-race—and not lose!” 

“Well, Edmund Buff,” I proposed, 
triumphantly. 

“* Foolish Ned?’ Good gracious! 
He’s the other extreme. I prefer Bran.” 

“John de Voe, then. What’s the ob- 
jection against him?” 

“None! He isn’t worth it. Good 
character! Bad character! He has no 
character at all! He’s like gelatine; 
tasteless, colourless.” 

“Fritz Fentox.” 

“Puh! A cheap edition of Bob. I'd 
never get farther into his house than the 
kitchen. He wants a_ drudge, not a 
wife! ” 

I paused, at a loss for another name, 
and inwardly exultant over the tren- 
chant way she had swept aside those 
which I had already presented. 

“Done?” she inquired, sweetly. 

“ Yes—that is, while there are plenty 
more, I don’t see but what you had 
better choose for yourself,” I responded, 
with meekness. 

“Cousin Phil, how old are you?” 
asked Clarice, suddenly sitting up and 
facing me. 

“Forty winters and thirty-three sum- 
mers,” I replied. “Or, forty with my 
beard on, and thirty-three with it off.” 

“Which makes seventy-three,” as- 
serted Clarice. “But at the lowest 
estimate, don’t you think that you ought 
to have acquired more sense—about 
girls?” 

“Tt’s hard to learn that I have tried 
and failed, Clarice,” I confessed, though 
rather startled by her insinuation. 

“Yet, positively, you expose yourself 
by saying that I had better choose my 
own husband! And you preface that re- 
markable advice by attempting, like a 
big, innocent calf, to aid me by a list 
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which, I must admit, you selected with 
heroic impartiality! Oh, Phil the 
Foolish!” and she laughed mockingly. 

I flushed. I did not take kindly to 
being put upon the same plane with a 
“big, innocent calf,” even by Clarice— 
or should I say, especially by Clarice! 

“ However, your advice is timely, no 
matter if it isn’t very original,” she re- 
sumed. “I zi// choose—there! ” 

She emphasised her “there” by 
jumping, with a little spring, from the 
hammock. 

“Till tell you the rest after supper 
to-night,” she vouchsafed, with an ener- 
getic shake of her crumpled skirt about 
her dainty ankles; and tripped toward 
the door. Midway she halted an instant, 
and patting me on the head, purred: 

“Don’t be put out, Phil Calves are 
such dear things.” 

An instant more and she had fied, 
leaving her light touch and her clear 
laugh as my pleasant memory of her 
presence; her acceptance of my rash 
counsel, as my unpleasant. 

According to the design which Clarice 
unfolded—and a madcap whim it 
seemed to be—within the week we sent 
out invitations to the most elaborate 
dancing party, for the twenty-ninth, 
that the vicinity had ever known. Hos- 
pitable Everett Place was to eclipse all 
its past record. Town and country alike 
were bidden, and the neighbourhood 
was agog. 

It was my duty to enter cheerfully 
into Clarice’s countless plans concerning 
the forthcoming event; but neverthe- 
less, I was miserable. Practically, the 
night of the twenty-ninth meant for 
me the end. It meant good-bye to 
Everett Place; it meant good-bye to 
Clarice. 

I had been here eight years, eight 
happy years, shadowed only by the 
death of the colonel. When he had been 
able to realise the dream of his life, and 
with his large fortune had retired here 
to establish a country house and to de- 
vote himself to his passion—fancy stock 





—he had sent for me, whom he always 
had favoured among his younger rela- 
tives, to be his secretary—and, I cannot 
but add, his son. When he had died, so 
unexpectedly to all, I found that I had 
been named his executor, Clarice his 
heir. 

Since then five years had flashed by. 
Clarice, whom I had first seen in her 
girlhood, had attained her womanhood. 
My executorship had long been fulfilled. 
Still, at the wish of Clarice, and because 
it was best for the estate that I should, 
I stayed at Everett Place to manage it. 

That I loved Clarice goes without 
saying ; loved her not as a sister, or as 
a second cousin, but as Clarice—just 
Clarice. And our very intimacy pre- 
vented my telling her so. I did not 
wish to subject her to any embarrass- 
ment which she might feel by reason of 
a ridiculous sense of obligation. More- 
over, I was ten years her senior, and 
was, save her housekeeper-aunt (an 
amiable but dense person), her only ad- 
viser. 

Everett Place had prospered, but it 
was time that manager stepped out, and 
husband stepped in. Who he would be 
I did not know; Clarice evidently did. 

The twenty-ninth arrived, and every- 
thing had been prepared. When the sun 
sank we lighted the great house, room 
to room, until it looked like a festal 
palace. As I was hastening to dress, 
Clarice called down the hall: 

“Prink your prettiest, Phil. ’Tis the 
last chance you'll have to dance with me 
before my wedding.” 

This warning did not lift me into the 
very best of spirits, I must acknowledge. 
Toilet completed, upon scrutinising my- 
self in the glass, as many a man has 
done in fact as well as in fiction, I be- 
held a face as melancholy as that of a 
mute at a funeral. 

The guests streamed in, so that for 
an hour we were kept busy welcoming 
them. Quickly the ballroom filled. We 
could hear, where we were standing 
below, the strains of the orchestra and 
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the rhythmic swish of feet upon the 
polished floor. 

“You can go up, Clarice,” finally I 
suggested. “ You might as well be danc- 
ing, and I'll stay here to greet late 
comers. I don’t care to dance, anyway.” 

“But you'll dance with me, won't 
you?” she inquired. 

“ By all means,” I answered, adding 
glumly, “if I have a chance.” 

“You'll have the chance, I promise 
you,” she returned, over her shoulder, 
smiling back at me as she ascended the 
wide stairway upon the arm of a for- 
tunate cavalier. So subtle was the smile 
that my glumness melted, and I, too, 
smiled. It was a shame for me to throw 
a damper over the occasion. 

A number of things, here and there, 
occupied me, and when I was enabled, 
at last, to seek the ballroom, I was in 
better humour. But, as I had thought 
probable, my “chance” to dance. with 
Clarice was an extremely forlorn one, 
inasmuch as upon me devolved atten- 
dance on the least popular girls, and she 
herself was the belle as well as the 
hostess of the gathering. 

In fact, I never got near her until, 
during an interval between dances, she 
beckoned to me.” 

“Tt’s ten o'clock, Phil,” she an 
nounced, asel bent over her, “and time 
for the german, you know. Now make 
your speech.” 

I gazed at her imploringly. The task 
appalled me. 

“ Oh, Clarice, I can’t!” 

“Can't! The idea!” she protested 
gaily. “Who ever heard of a lawyer 
having stage-fright! Please, make your 
speech.” 

“Tf you don’t I will,” she threatened, 
while I faltered. 

“T’ll do it if you'll tell me what to 
say, Miss Everett,” volunteered John de 
Voe, who was sitting beside her. 

That was enough. The effrontery of 
this nincompoop gave me the needful 
courage, and while everybody watched 
I stalked across the room, and took 
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stand before the recess where the or- 
chestra was concealed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said—the 
words which I had been rehearsing to 
myself for a week coming mechanically 
to my tongue, “I’m sure that you will 
agree with me that Everett Place ought 
to have a master as well as a mistress. 
We are about to begin the german, and 
Miss Everett has done us the honour 
of inventing for the first set what she 
terms ‘the matrimonial figure!’ It is 
for the men generally, but the man—” 

“Only single men need apply,” in- 
terrupted Clarice, in dulcet tones, to my 
confusion. 

“The man,” I proceeded, frowning, 
“whose favour she accepts is—is him- 
self accepted, and—and—I believe 
that’s all.” 

With this lame finish I started to sit 
down. 

“Not all, by any means!” corrected 
Clarice, mischievously, hopping upon 
her chair to speak, and there steadying 
herself by grasping the shoulder of her 
neighbour on either hand. “ My partner 
—whoever he may be—and I will lead 
the german, company permitting, and 
we'll be married, and live happy ever 
after, of course. And it was Phil who 
advised me to choose a husband, so he 
is responsible. Phil, help the men select 
their favours—in case they want any. 

hey may favour other ladies—that 
should be understood, please—but they 
will not necessarily be convicted of 
wishing to marry them.” 

Clarice subsided, and a_ buzz of 
amazed comment arose. The men 
rallied quicker than did the women, and, 
led by the more audacious blades like 
Brandon Sawley and Jasper Tait, 
flocked to the table whereon were dis- 
played the especial favours—tiny golden 
hearts. 

Some of the men returned to their 
seats; others lingered on the floor. A 
hush of anticipation fell over the gather- 
ing. All waited. 

“Well,” said Clarice, 





plaintively, 
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“does nobody want me?” 
Nobody! Hardly a bachelor in the 


room but was openly her suitor, while - 


not a few of the staid benedicts were 
accustomed to cast sheep’s eyes at her. 

The red in her cheeks deepened, 
until, above her fair neck and shoulders, 
her face was a beautiful crimson rose 
poised in a marble vase. 

On a sudden Brandon Sawley, with 
the remark, “ Nothing dare, nothing do,” 
marched straight across the floor, and, 
bowing low, offered his favour. Clarice 
looked him full in the eyes, and, smiling, 
shook her head.  ~ 

Brandon bowed again, and defiantly 
marched back to his chair. People 
laughed, but I admired his pluck. 

His failure emboldened other aspir- 
ants. Jasper Tait strutted to discom- 
forture. Next Fritz Fentox shambled 
over, and sheepishly retired 

Then Horace Munn, Robert Harne 
and Gilbert Henry, in a row. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Clarice. “I 
can’t marry the three of you, so I will 
have none,” and she hid her face behind 
her fan. 

One after another, old and young, of 
town and of country, some jokingly, 
some daringly, and some white with a 
great hope, essayed the venture, and 


one after another met a refusal which, 
while varied to fit the opportunity, was 
the same in purpose. 

Finally came a lull. The list of can- 
didates seemed to be exhausted. 

“ Oh, dear,” sighed Clarice, demurely, 
but her eyes a-shine with merriment, 
“must I miss this lovely waltz?” 

From my station by the table [ 
scanned the room, and I did not see a 
single available man left. Was this 
scheme merely a joke? Had I been 
inveigled into a farce? Already couples, 
unable to resist the strains which had 
long been calling them, were drifting 
over the floor. 

That minx of a Clarice! 

Suddenly a hum of interest attracte:| 
my attention. I turned my head toward 
the spot where Clarice had been sitting, 
but here was Clarice by my side! 

“Phil,” she pouted, “I so want to 
dance!” 

I stared in amazement, now at her, 
now at the golden heart, which, I per- 
ceived, I had been unconsciously twirl- 
ing in my fingers. The pout changed 
to a tender smile; before my stare her 
brave gaze fell. 

A great light broke upon me, and 
rebuffed I laid the .golden heart in 
her soft palm. 


—— 


“Good Mornin’.” 
By W. D. NEsBIT 


H® always said ‘‘ Good mornin’, 


» 9 


An’ emphasized the ‘‘ good,”’ 
As if he’d make it happy 
For each one, if he could. 


‘* Good mornin’ !”’ 


Just ‘‘Good mornin’ ”’ 
To ev’ryone he met ; 


He said it with a twinkle 
That no one could forget. 


He always said ‘‘ Good mornin’‘”’ 


An’ people used to say 


That one o’ his ‘‘ good mornin’s ”’ 
Clung to you all the day. 

An’ made you always cheerful, 
Just thinkin’ o’ the sound 

It always was ‘‘ good mornin’,”* 
‘Long as he was around. 
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My Friend the Crown Prince. 


(Told by Arthur Blount) 


By Baroness von Uutten 


Author of “Marr’d in Making,” “ Miss Carmichaels Conscience,” etc. 


no names. I must not give the 

name of my friend. I must be 
pleasantly vague regarding that far 
country of which he will one day be 
king. 

But apart from these details I am at 
liberty to tell all I know of His High- 
ness, and of His Highness’s doings in 
Florence. 

It was at the “ Trianon,” one evening 

in Carnival time, that I met him. 
‘ I was sitting at a table drinking a 
glass of beer and listening to a very 
pretty woman, with very little gown, 
shrieking an execrable song in an exe- 
crable voice, when someone sat down at 
my elbow. As there was an empty table 
only two feet or so away, I wondered. 

I wondered still more when my neigh- 
bour said, in very good English: “ May 
I sit here, old gentleman?” 

There was no impertinence in the 
youngster’s tone. On the contrary, his 
little face was filled with anxious con- 
cern. So I laughed and answered: “ By 
all means, young gentleman.” 

He blushed up to his soft black hair. 
“Did I say wrong?” he inquired 
humbly. 

I assured him that his mode of ad- 
dress was entirely comme-il-faut. So 
he beamed with satisfaction, and 
ordered a little pink drink. 

He spoke not a word of Italian, and 
his French, though good, was distinctly 
foreign. And he didn’t look Spanish, 
although he was so dark. 

His long, heavy-lidded eyes were 
eastern in type, and there was a certain 
air about the little creature, diminutive 
as he was, which inclined me to the 
belief that he must be Somebody. 


T HIS is a true story, so I must name 
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“ How did you know I was English?” 
I asked. 

“ Because—that shows itself,” he an- 
swered promptly, smiling at me over his 
little clasped hands, over one of which 
glittered a huge emerald. 

“TI should have spoken to you in 
Italian, I think?” I went on, warily. 

“T speak no Italian.” 

“You are not French?” 

“No, old gentleman.” 

“Nor Spanish?” 

“No, old gentleman.” 

He curled up his wee black moustache 
and continued to smile. 

“Nor Turkish?” The smile dis- 
appeared as if he had swallowed it. 
“No, old gentleman! The Turks are 
my ” he stopped short and drank off 
the rest of his pink syrup. 

“Then suppose you gratify my curi- 
osity,” I observed, placidly, “ and I won’t 
hurt your feelings again.” 

He laughed. Such a funny, childish, 
gurgling laugh as it was. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell you, good 
old gentleman. But you must not tell.” 

I assured him that his identity would 
remain a secret in my breast. 

“Very well; ” he leaned across the 
table. “I’m X.Y.Z.” 

las, the name was unknown to me. 
The owner of the many syllables 
watched me intently for a minute, and 
then added : “ I am the Crown Prince of 
Farawayvia! ” 

“ Crown Prince!” 

“Yes. I am travelling incognito with 
my tutors. I am so tired of seeing 
Church, Church, Church, and always 
pictures, so to-night I ran away, and 
came here!” He chuckled, and ordered 
another syrup. “This time I want a 
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green one,” he said to the waiter. 


“ Chartreuse, M’soo? Or absinthe?” 
His Highness looked puzzled for a 
minute, then his face cleared. 

“The more sweet,” he answered. 
“ The lady who sings,” he next observed. 
Mt. like her. I will go and speak with 

er.” 

“She is not pretty close to,” I re- 
monstrated, “and not at all young, 
either.” 

The what - on - earth - has - that - 
got-to-do-with-it expression on his face 
puzzled me for a minute, and then he 
explained. “She resembles much my 
grandmother.” ° 

There was a solemn dignity in his 
manner which forbade further objec- 
tions, so at the end of the programme, 
carried away by curiosity and that love 
of vicarious adventure which may be 
called my besetting sin, I persuaded 
Beppe de Leone, the beautiful dancer, 
to introduce “Senor Alvarez” and my- 
self to Mademoiselle Blanche de Colte. 

The lady was refreshing herself with 
champagne when we entered her sanc- 
tum. 

“On, mon Beppe,” she cried, raptur- 
ously, “Entrez donc! Et ces mes 
sieurs?” distinctly less rapture. Beppe 
presented us, watching me closely, as if 
to detect the next symptom of madness 
in “old Blount.” 

We sat down, His Highness staring 
with fascinated eyes at the once lovely, 
still presentable, Blanche. 

“ Tiens, little one? What hast thou? 
Come here that I may feed thee with a 
spoonful of champagne.” 

His Highness flushed. “I am not a 
baby,” he said; “you are very pretty, 
but you are very impertinent.” 

She burst out laughing. “Come, not 
so bad for a child. Give me a kiss and 
run home to your maman.” 

I think the little chap was about to 
exclaim “ Off with her head!” but he 
recollected himself and tried to laugh. 
“I—I beg your pardon,” he said, 
gravely, and then, taking up a photo- 
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graph of the lady, he added, 
keep this, Madame?” 

“ But yes,” good-naturedly. “ Wait! I 
will sign it for thee.” 

He took the picture and bowed with 
much dignity. 

“TI thank you, Madame. Permit me 
to offer you in return a small souvenir.” 

He fumbled a minute in his waistcoat 
pocket, and then held out to her an 
unset sapphire, as big as the end of my 
little finger. 

She stared at him in honest surprise, 
so he put the stone on the table, and left 
the room, I after him. 

“You are crazy,” I protested. 

“No. I have many jewels, and 
women like jewels. And—I was very 
fond of my grandmother.” 

+ * * * * 


o May I 


a = 


I awoke the next morning feeling 
very much as though I had been to a 
Christmas pantomime. The wee Crown 
Prince of Farawayvia, with his majestic 
manners and his loose sapphires, seemed 
a very unreal and ridiculous person in- 
deed. 

We had separated at the door of his 
hotel, after I had given him some good 
advice which was not at all gratefully 
received, so I was tremendously sur- 
prised at breakfast when my man, 
Hicks, informed me that a gentleman 
wished to see me. 

“A very small little gentleman, sir, 
which ’e says he were with you last 
night.” 

Hicks never has been known to say 
“was,” he always says “ were,” probably 
finding the latter word the more elegant. 
So Hicks showed my visitor in, his lip 
curling superciliously at certain peculia- 
rities in the gentleman’s clothes—Hicks, 
who would have preceeded in on his 
stomach, had he known that the little 
small gentleman was a Crown Prince! 

“Good morning,” I said  affably. 
“Have you run away again?” 

“Yes. They don’t wake me till 
eleven.” 

He sat down opposite me and looked 
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at me anxiously. 

“Are you going to the dal masqué 
to-night?” he asked. 

“I suppose I shall. Why?” 

“ Because I want to go with you,” he 
answered. 

“But they won't let you go. And 
they'll catch you if you run away all 
the time.” 

“No, they won’t. I go to bed, and 
they go to bed, and then I lock my door 
and dismount from the window.” 

But I refused to aid and abet him, 
and after a long argument, prevailed on 
him to ask permission of his tutors, add- 
ing that if they would give it, I would 
be charmed to take him to the Pergola. 

I waited until ten o'clock, and then, 
as there were no signs of him, I gave 
him up and went. I had been roaming 
about in the crowd for over an hour 
when a tiny black domino rushed up to 
me and explained that his prayer had 
been refused, and that in the end he had 
again “dismounted from the window,” 
and he hoped I wouldn't be cross. 

There was no use scolding the boy, 
and I liked him, besides, so he hooked 
himself to my arm and we walked about 
together. 

Most people took my small com- 
panion for a woman, and it was great 
fun hearing him talk to those who ad- 
dressed him. 

Once, indeed, he deserted me, and 
promenaded about, leaning lovingly on 
the arm of old Prince , who was 
immensely pleased. 

In a word, I was the object of much 
chaffing, and up to one o'clock all went 
well, and His Highness was a great 
success. 

At that hour, when I found him, after 
a rather long separation, I saw to my 
sorrow, that he was decidedly what the 
French charitably call “elevated.” He 
was irresistibly funny, but I read him a 
stern lecture, and tried to persuade him 
to go home. My effort was, of course, 





a failure, and not long after I saw His 
Highness without his domino, sitting in 
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state in a box beside a masked lady 
whose brilliant hair and generous pro- 
portions could only belong to Blanche 
de Colte. 

I shrugged my shoulders. It was not 
my fault, and I was hungry. So I 
washed my hands of the young man and 
went up to supper in the Contessa del 
Giglio’s box. 

We were eating a very good lobster 
aspic and enjoying ourselves, when sud- 
denly a sort of murmur ran through the 
crowd. A queer vibrating silence fol- 
lowed. 

I glanced instinctively towards 
Blanche’s box. No. Thank Heaven 
they were gone. Then we saw the 
cause of the excitement. 

On the edge of a second tier box sat 
a lady in a black domino, a lady with 
very abbreviated skirts. 

The Carnival Balls in Florence are 
decorous functions. The shocked hush 
was broken suddenly. 

“Oh, belia!” shouted some vulgar 
person below. Then followed ‘oud 
applause. 

In short, the lady in the black domino 
was climbing down to the first tier. 

She flung herself over the red ledge 
on which she was perched, slid grace- 
fully down the pillar, and tumbled into 
the loge below. 

“Santa Maria!” cried Gianluca Gam- 
badoro, “ it’s the Duke’s loge.” And it 
was. 

That Gallant young officer, shaking 
with laughter, stepped forward to assist 
his visitor. 

As she rose she fell on his neck and 
—hugged His Royal Highness. 

With some difficulty he disengaged 
himself from the embrace and supported 
her to the door, which he closed behind 
her. 

Then everyone began to talk at once. 
My poor knees shook when Landrini, 
the longest tongue in Florence, ex- 
claimed, “I believe it was your lady, 
Blount. Fine girl, though not very 
steady on her pins. A wonder she didn't 
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fall!” 

“ Nonsense,” I said, crossly. “ My lady 
went home an hour ago.” 

I left the Zoge, which was very lucky, 
for just as I got well clear of it a small 
black domino lurched up to me and 
clutched my arm. 

“It was you, you little wretch,” I said 
sternly. 

“Yes, old gentleman,” he answered. 
“Wasn't I pretty? Blanche what’s name 
gave me the—déas and the jupous,—she 
said I was ’fraid. Crown Princh ain’ 
fraid,—” 

“T led him out by the stage door, and 
took him to my rooms in a cab. 

“ Hicks,” I said, “ put this gentleman 
to bed. Take away his clothes, and 
don’t leave him.” 

Hicks nodded sapiently, but nearly 
had an apoplectic fit when he took off 
the domino and beheld the blue stock- 
ings and the gauze skirts. 

“Ts trousers, sir?” he gasped. 

The trousers were easily found. I 
went at once to the /oge whence the 
descent had been made. No Blanche, 
no one. But in a pasteboard box were 
laid certain garments which I sent to 
my rooms by the cabby. 

Then I went on the floor again. 
F-veryone was talking of the gold watch 
which the Duke had found in his box 
after the exit of the lady. 

“A Swiss watch, with some queer 
coat-of-arms on it in emeralds. They 
are going to wire the number to Capt.” 

“ Nonsense,” from someone else. “ It’s 
a man’s watch.” 

“Well the girl certainly dropped it!” 
“The Duke is not going to pay any 





attention to the matter.” 

“The Duke vows he will find her out.’ 

“T’m sure it was Gemma Baldini.” 

“They say it was—” whispers. 

“ The Contessa della Xeria is just that 
height, and she is up to everything—” 

And so on, and so on, ad 226. I knew 
Sant’ Elia, aide-de-camp to the Duke. 
I looked him up, and confided the whole 
tale to him. 

“His Royal Highness is not angry,” 
he observed, “it is Carnival, you know, 
—but if it should reach the King!” 

“It musn’t reach the King,” I urged. 
“The boy is a mere child, and he was 
drunk. It was the woman’s fault.” 

“But the watch? You see, Blount, 
the King would reprimand the Duke.” 

“You must tell the Duke,” Sant’ Elia 
protested, but I had my way in the end. 

After ten minutes he came _ back. 
“His Royal Highness has promised not 
to tell, Blount,—per Bacco, it is Carni- 
val! But he insists on returning the 
watch himself. In fact—” 

The end of His Highness’s escapade 
was this. 

He reached his room successfully at 
break of day. The tutors, poor men, 
never found out, and were no doubt 
surprised at a certain note which ar- 
rived at noon for Monsieur X— as His 
Highness was known at the hotel. 

The result of the note was an item i: 
the next evening’s Fieramosca :-— 

“H.R.H. the Duke of Vallombrosa 
entertained His Highness the Crown 
Prince of Farawayvia at breakfast at 
the Boboli Palace to-day. His Highness. 
who has been staying incognito in’ Flor- 
ence, left this evening for Venice” 
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A Wedding Journey. 


Translated from the French. 






























By Alice Boyd George. 


knew FTER weeks filled with dinners of band. To ask for information, for no- 
Duke A ceremony, family visits, reunions thing, for pleasure, she questioned the 
whole called informal, and evenings of train officials. The latter always made 


various denominations; after having her repeat the question; they were 


tBry, run the gauntlet of distant relatives worthy people, but belonging to the 
know, whom one has never before seen, in- humblest classes of society ; and Jeanne 
! timate friends whose names one does _ noticed that they were very far from 
irged. not know, the curious, envious, idling, having the pure pronunciation of a pupil 
> Was indifferent and antagonistic; after hav- of Miss Pinck. Instead of the pleasure 
ing shaken hands, received compliments, derived from linguistic accomplishments, 
ount, murmured thanks, what a joy to get Gaston had others—that exquisite plea- 
ke.” away from all this confusion and noise, sure of satisfying all the whims of a 
Elia to find oneself, at last, far from Paris, woman one loves. Happy to go beyond 
end. to be going to an unknown country to Jeanne’s desires, he had already bought 
ack, be more sure of being alone! Jeanne a collection of postal cards, a costume 
not Véthenil who was so recently Jeanne of a Calais fish woman, a Greenaway 
irni- de Lugay, was tasting all the sweetness hat, a boat made of shells, a library of 
the of a wedding journey. illustrated magazines, an assortment of 
The young couple had just landed embroideries. The train stopped at 
ade in England. Why England, when Italy Chatham; Jeanne leaned from the door. 
is more apt to be chosen for a wedding “Oh!” she exclaimed, noticing the 
at journey? Just because Italy is thus booth of a merchant at the end of the 
en, chosen! One does not want to be like little station, “ what lovely roses!” 
ubt everyone else. Add that Scotland is not Gaston was already out and hurrying 
ar- far from England, and that the Scotch toward them. 
Tis lakes had always tempted the romantic Those who go away joyously, seeing 
imagination of Mile. de Lugay. Add _ only each other, have little thought for 
1 further that a friend of Gaston Véthenil those they leave behind. The eternal 
had put at his disposal his castle situated egotism of a newly wedded pair! But 
sa on the shore of Loch Lomond. Perhaps’ what else can one expect? They love 
mn then you will cease to wonder that our each other; the future appears the 
at young pair had taken the express from colour of their dreams. May their ab- 
S, Dover to London. sorption long last! 
r- The thing that had chiefly delighted So Mme. de Lucay had often thought 


Jeanne Véthenil since setting foot in to herself since Jeanne had left her. 
Great Britain had been to speak Eng- The house seemed empty after this de- 
lish. In fact, that was one of the reasons parture. Left a widow at an early age 
that had influenced her in choosing this she had consecrated her whole life to 
trip. Having had the excellent Miss her daughter. And this daughter had 
Pinck as instructress and chaperone for just been taken from her! She had 
ten years, she knew all the intricacies made the young couple promise to send 
of the language, and she put a little her a telegram from every stage of their 
coquetry into displaying her knowledge journey. 

before the admiring eyes of her hus- A telegram from each station possess- 
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ing an office! In this way only could 
Mme. de Lugay be free from anxiety. 

The first telegram, from Calais, had 
apprised her that the train had not been 
derailed ; it had neither been telescoped 
by another nor taken the wrong track 
—all casualties which appeared only too 
probable to a mother’s fears. 

A second telegram, dated at Dover, 
had calmed her in regard to the dangers 
of the passage. The steamer had neither 
run into a rock, nor broken its screw, 
nor capsized; it had not been cut in 
two by a collision nor lost in a fog— 
all accidents which are known to occur, 
and which are, thought the good lady, 
more frequent than is usually conceded. 

One quickly becomes used to happy 
things, and when the third telegram 
arrived, Mme. de Lugay smiled in ad- 
vance at the good news she expected 
it to contain. 

Suddenly her brow contracted. Had 
she read aright? But read, as she might, 
this enigmatical dispatch, she could find 
but these words: 

“ LONDON. 

“ Arrived well. Alone. Gaston re- 
mained at Chatham Station.” 

Alone! Jeanne, who only yesterday 
never went out into the familiar Paris 
streets without a companion, and now 
she was alone in that immense and dis- 
tant London, menaced by a thousand 
dangers! And that husband left at a 
station! Why at a station? What had 
happened? A disagreement? A quar- 
rel? A separation? Already? 

Incapable of self-control under the 
tide of emotions that rushed over her 
troubled soul, Mme. de Lugay sent in 
haste for M. Véthenil, the father of her 
son-in-law, and holding out the blue 
paper with a tragic air, said: 

“ Read, monsieur.” 

He read. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“TI say, dear madame, that this is one 
of those contretemps which often 


happen on a journey, and at which the 
thildren will laugh together.” 
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May it please heaven! 


“ Together! 
But we know nothing! Alas! what 
motives have led to this abominable 
separation? My daughter is so gentle! 
It must be, monsieur, that the conduct of 
your son 

“What dark thoughts you indulge 
in! It is not a question of separa- 
tion nor of trouble between the 
two children. It is a question of a 
simple misunderstanding, of a mistake 
which has kept Gaston at Chatham, 
while your daughter continued her way 
to London. Gaston is sure to have 
followed on the next train. The mis- 
understanding will be righted. I am 
sure it is so already. Wait! This will 
prove me right A 

A servant brought in another tele- 
gram, the fourth Mme. de Lugay 
hastily unfolded it. 

“ Say, rather, monsieur, that this con- 
founds you! It is your son now who is 
in London, and this is what he says: 
‘Jeanne gone. I am taking train 

ain. 

“Naturally. Since his wife is no 
longer in London, he is going to search 
for her. Jeanne has preferred to return 
to Chatham where they parted. Each 
knows that on a journey it is better to 
return to the place where they were last 
together. It is a principle.” 

“Well, monsieur, I have nothing to 
do with your principles or your reasons. 
None so blind as he who will not see. 
You will not consider the evidence. 
After the separation at Chatham, 
ashamed of his conduct, Gaston has 
wished to rejoin his wife. The latter 
hastened away, thus showing her feel- 
ing. Ah! How could I have expected 
such conduct from a youth who seemed 
sincere and who feigned to love my 
daughter! ” 

The pathetic recriminations of Mme. 
de Lugay were interrupted by the arrival 
of the fifth telegram. The father of 
Gaston and the mother of Jeanne read 
it together. 

Together they uttered a “What!” 
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‘A WEDDING JOURNEY 


whose intonation was quite different, 
and which had the effect of quite chang- 
ing their respective attitudes. 

The news this time was from Jeanne. 
And it was stupefying. The telegram 
read: “Arrived well at Canterbury. 
Have met M. dHervart. Do not be 
anxious.” 

It was Mme. de Lugay’s turn to be 
embarrassed. 

“What, madame? Your daughter 
leaves my son at Chatham. While he 
goes to London, she stops off at Canter- 
bury, a station not on the programme, 
and there she meets a gentleman, also 
not on the programme. First of all, 


who is this M. d’Hervart? Do you 
know him?” 
“TIntimately. A charming fellow, of 


very good family. I have always 
wondered why he did not ask for her 
hand.” 

“Better and better. Your daughter, 
after having left her husband on the 
way, meets a charming fellow, a candi- 
date for her hand.” 

“ Do you insinuate, monsieur ? ” 

“TI do not insinuate. I assert. 
an explanation from you.” 

“ Alas! monsieur, how can I explain 
when I know nothing. London, Chat- 
ham, Cantefbury—lI lose myself.” 

Just then the sixth telegram came. 
Dated from London and still signed by 
Jeanne, it contained these simple words: 
“Send by telegraph twenty thousand 
francs security; lord chief justice.” 

It was an avalanche. Hence forward 
there was no longer room to doubt that 
a storm had burst. Here the police had 
intervened! Jeanne and Gaston ar- 
rested, obliged to deposit security to be 
set at liberty. What was to be done? 
What was to be thought? What was 
to be feared? After only two days of 
marriage! What a scandal! 

The evil was done. There was no- 
thing to do but wait. The unhappy 
parents parted in equal trouble. 

All night Mme. de Lugay was a vic- 
tim of frightful insomnia. Astonished, 


I ask 
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chagrined, grieved, tormented, tortured, 
she had a horror of her own thoughts. 
Toward dawn she sank into a stupor. 
When she awoke the morning was far 
advanced. Opening her mail she per- 
ceived a large envelope of official ap- 


pearance, postmarked England, and 
bearing the letter head of the ministry 
of justice. She felt all her troubles re- 
vive. But what! It was Jeanne’s hand- 
writing. She opened the terrifying en- 
velope and read: 

“My DEAR MAMMA: 

“TI certainly hope you are satisfied 
with your children and consider that 
they have satisfactorily kept their pro- 
mise to telegraph you at each stop. 

“On that account you have been able 
to follow us at each step of our memor- 
able journey. 

“ Oh, how memorable a journey it has 
been! 

“You see at Chatham I noticed some 
delicious roses. My husband rushed out. 
I cried, ‘You have no time; there is 
no long stop.’ Well, he paid no atten- 
tion. The officials cried: ‘ All aboard.’ 
They called it in English. But, alas! 
my husband did not have Miss Pinck 
for governess! The whistle blew, the 
train started. Gaston tried to climb the 
steps. Two officials threw themselves 
on him. We were already moving ; and 
the last sight I had of my unfortunate 
husband was in a struggle with those 
brutal but well-meaning officials. 

“ Arrived at London, what was I to 
do? To quietly await the arrival of the 
train which would bring my husband? 
Undoubtedly, but do you forget your 
daughter is hare-brained? In my very 
small brain there was only room for one 
idea—Gaston is at Chatham; I will go 
to Chatham. 

“T jumped into a train. It passed 
through Chatham, but did not stop 
there. The next station was Canterbury. 
I got off there. I was beginning to be 
uneasy. I must have had a pitiful aur. 
A gentleman approached me very re- 
spectfully. I recognised whom? M. 
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d’Hervart, the M. d’Hervart of Foreign 
Affairs, the M. d’Hervart of the Grand- 
mont ball, he of the pale blue necktie 
—in a word M. d’Hervart. I explained 
my position to him, he offered his ser- 


vices; you may believe I accepted 
them! Behold us again started for 
London! On the way he asked me 


about a lot of people. I told him of 
this one and that. We talked away at 
a lively rate. He talks very well, M. 
d’Hervart! And then he is so correct! 

“A stop! Chatham. The door was 
thrown open violently. A man threw 
himself on M. dHervart calling 
‘wretch!’ M. d’Hervart repulsed him. 
They struggled. I cried, ‘It is my hus- 
band!’ That poor Gaston, seeing M. 
d’Hervart beside me had lost his head 
and seen red. It was all right on his part, 
and pleased me very much. 

“ But there had been a public scandal 





And in this country that is no joke. We 
were taken before a justice of the peace. 
Between times I presented M. d’Hervart. 
A prodigy of correctness! And that is 
all When we have deposited a security, 
we shall be free to pursue our wedding 
journey. 

“Dear Mamma! -How all this must 
have amused you! I am wild with joy. 
I so much feared an everyday wedding 
journey! To lose one’s husband on the 
way, to chase him who is chasing you, 
to find him again with his fist under 
the nose of a correct gentleman who 
does not know that he is guilty before 
being hailed before a justice of the 
peace. Well, they may think what they 
will, but no one can say that the wed- 
ding journey of Jeanne Véthenil has 
been the commonplace and regulation 
wedding journey. It is going to make all 
my young friends green with envy!” 


AER 


A Bachelor’s Confession. 


AT twenty I most deeply loved 
A maid whose witching way 

Captured my heart completely 
As she coached me at croquet. 


Alas! She’s now a grandmother, 
With snowy pompadour, 

Who through her lorgnette, watches me 
Glide o’er the dancing floor. 


I felt at thirty in my heart 
A deeper feeling dawn 

For one with whom I constantly 
Piayed tennis on the lawn. 


A matron dignified is now 
This early flame of mine, 

I still admire her fervently. 
Her dinners are so fine. 


At forty on the golfing links, 
At pace quite often breathless, 
I followed one for whom my heart 
Beat with a passion deathless. 


This later love is marked, too, 
And grown a trifle stout, 

Who, when we meet, most tenderly 
Inquires about my gout, 


At fifty now my heart is still 
In perfect preservation, 

Altho’ the doctors claim it has 
Fatty degeneration. 


But yet it feels the self-same thrill 
Which it has known so long, 

When she, the very youngest bud, 
Is teaching me ping-pcng 
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Panorama of Angel’s, California. 
In the distance, toward the right, may be seen the main hoist of the Utica and Chlorination Gold Mines. 


The Utica Gold Mine. 


How John Selkirk sold it for £10, and Charles Lane took £1,400,000 
from it. 


By F. B. 


LL from overwork on a worthless 
| quartz claim in the foothills of the 
Sierras, and with a nostalgic ache 
in his heart, John Selkirk rode his tired 
mule into Angel’s Camp. It was that 
same Angel’s of which Bret Harte has 
romanced and sung, but it knew not of 
any romancer or singer in those days of 
delving and eager seeking after gold. 

John Selkirk came in the dry summer 
of 1854, when men who had made their 
way to California to dig for gold were 
scratching al] over Calaveras County, 
eagerly prospecting for the yellow 
metal. They were burrowing in the red 
earth like gophers ; they were changing 
the courses of streams and washing out 
their old beds; they were shoveling 
gravel like mad, and rocking and sluic- 
ing and overhauling the face of nature 
generally. 

Silently John Selkirk rode through 
the slovenly little camp without a word 
to anybody and with barely a look to 
right or left. Coming to a bushy place 
on a hillside a little way beyond the 
last shanty, he stopped and tied his mule 
to a scrub oak. He unpacked his 


blankets, his pick, shovel, and pan from 
the back of his saddle and carelessly 
threw them down on the earth. 


Then 


Millard. 


he built a fire, put his coffee upon it to 
boil, and prepared a scrappy dinner of 
which he ate only a small part. He lay 
idly about on the ground for a while 
after dinner, smoking his pipe and 
thinking of home. 

“T’ve had enough of this California 
country,” he said to himself. “ I'll light 
out of here in a few hours and go back 
to the folks.” 

A noisy jay interrupted his medita- 
tions, yelling at him scoldingly from the 
brush. The harsh sound disturbed him 
and, without getting up, he irritably 
looked about for something to throw at 
the bird. With his eyes upon the ground 
and his beard sweeping over it, he 
paused suddenly in his search and 
picked up a small grey stone. He was 
raising it to fling it at the jay, when of 
a sudden his eye caught in the grain of 
the stone the glint of a yellow gold. He 
broke the little piece of quartz into 
fragments with the back of his hand 
axe. The pieces were heavy with gold. 
Then he began eagerly to search about 
for more outcroppings. At the base of 
a small mass of rocks he made a good- 
sized prospect hole and found rich and 
still richer specimens. It “looked right,” 
he said, and he was satisfied with the 
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The Cross Hoisting Works. 


prospect. So he cut some sticks 
from the oak tree, and driving 
them into the earth at four 
corners of a rectangular piece 
of hillside containing fifteen or 
twenty acres, he staked the 
great Utica Mine, the richest 
known gold deposit in Cali- 
fornia. 

John Selkirk worked hard for 
the next few months. The 
ceaseless toil, day after day, 
with pick and drill took all the 
spring out of the man. He 
found little gold near the sur- 


The Stickle Hoist. 


The logs are ready to use for supporting the “‘ stopes ’’ or excavations, 











face, but on going deeper he 
came upon a rich ledge, some 
of the rock containing 440 in 
gold to the ton. 

He went to Sacramento and 
to Benicia and laid his case 
before men of wealth. 

“You can make a heap of 
money by going in with me,’ 
he said to them, “and I can 
make money, too, but I must 
have help. It is a good mine, 
wonderfully rich. Look at these 
specimens.” 

But wise Mammon smiled in- 





The Chlorination Works. 


credulously. As if John Selkirk 
were the only man with a hole 
in the ground into which good 
money could be sunk! As if 
John Selkirk’s piece of glitter- 
ing quartz selected from the 
richest pocket in the mine, or, 
perhaps, from another hole a 
hundred miles from it, bore any 
significance! There had been 
others with mines and _ speci- 
mens. To Mammon the pros- 
pect was not alluring. It wished 
him well of his mine, but would 
none of it. 

Back again to Angel’s, and 
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THE UTICA GOLD MINE. 


back again to another month of weary- 
ing, wearing work. Then John Selkirk 
became more homesick and _ heartsick 
A prospecting party came 
along, looked down into the hole and 
saw the dirty, sweat-stained miner 
wearily pecking away at the hard rock. 

“What have you got down there?” 
isked one of the new-comers. 

“Biggest thing in the world,” said 


to a far-away smoke-hazed butte. He 
looked that way for a minute, and then 
said: 

“Tl tell you, I’m sick and worn out, 
and if you'll give me two hundred dollars 
to get home on I'll let you have it.” 

The men went down in the mine and 
looked about by the light of Selkirk’s 
candle. They broke some of the ore, 
but did not like the look of it. 





The Sixty-Stamp Utica Hoist and Mill. 


Selkirk, coming up the ladder and sitting 
down to rest and talk in the bright sun- 
shine. 

“Want to sell?” asked one of the 
party. 

“Yes, I would sell, if I could get my 
price.” 

“What is your price?” 

John Selkirk’s eye ran up the slope 
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“We'll give you fifty dollars,” said 
the spokesman. “It doesn’t look like 
much, does it, Jim?” , 

“No,” said Jim. “ Fifty’s a big price.” 

“ All right,” said Selkirk very wearily, 
“Til take it.” 

“ And throw in the mule?” 

“No, siree, I need him to get down to 
the river on.” 
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Es thrifty men and did not know all 
a there was to know about quartz 
mining. Then, too, they were 
almost as poor as John Selkirk. 

When they received their bul- 
lion from .the smelter, there were 
many ways for it to go, and what 
they divided among them after 
the monthly debts were paid was 

, not much. One by one the mine 
workers of the Selkirk claim be- 
came disgusted and left the camp 
to look for better properties. 
The last man took a contemptu- 
ous look into the shaft one day, 
found that it was half full of 
water, and in a fit of disgust 
packed up his little kit and left 
the place. 

So again the great mine, with 
all its wonderful store of wealth, 
was abandoned. Weeds grew up 
in the track of the old are cars, 
the twenty-stamp mill was dis 
mantled, being carried off piece- 
meal by the miners of the neigh- 
bourhood, some of whom were 
taking -much yellow gold from 
The price was paid, and so fora mean the ground. In fact, <Angel’s had 

little ten pounds the great Utica Mine come to be regarded as one of 

was sold by its original 
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Cars of Ore from the Gold Cliff Mine. 








discoverer, who, had he 2 ud the 
stuck to it, might have J “ the | 
made the name of Sel- H. ¢ 
kirk as mighty in the had 
money marts of Cali Stor 
fornia as that of Mackay strik 
or of Huntingdon or of stori 
Stanford. man 

But the men who full 
bought the mine did not bege 
know what they were was 
buying They never had had 
the discerning power of poss 
John Selkirk,,who knew * CON 
when he gave it up that valu 
he was giving away amo 
millions. They opened the 
the vein more freely and sane 
set up a twenty-stamp < ¥ 
mill. But they were not Pwd Ang 

An Ore Train in the Mine. 
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A Station in the Utica Mine. 


the best camps in California. From 
the time that Henry Angel and James 
H. Carson found gold there in 1848 it 
had been esteemed a “good camp.” 
Stories were being told of: rich quartz 
strikes and marvellous pay ore. The 
stories reached Sacramento, and a young 
man full of plans for money-getting and 
full of that certain shrewdness which 
begets money heard them. This man 
was James G. Fair, who at that time 
lad about a thousand pounds, all he 
possessed, in one little sack of dirty 
“town dust,” which did not represent in 
value more than three-fourths the same 
amount in good, clean, honest dust from 
the mines, being adulterated with black 
sand as it passed from trader to trader. 

Young Fair took the stage for 
Angel’s. With a trusted guide he looked 


all over the camp, and at last he came 
to Selkirk’s hole-in-the-ground. 

“What’s down in there?” he asked, 
peering into the old shaft. 

“ Nothing but water,” said the trusted 
guide. “There's a good property back 
on the hill there that | want to show 
you.” 

“ But I’m going to see this first,” said 
Fair. Pulling off his coat and taking a 
candle in his hand, he prepared to de- 
scend the ladder. 

“ Look out, Fair! It’s old and rotten,” 
said the trusted guide, referring to the 
ladder. 

But Fair was half way down the shaft 
and into a drift to which the water had 
not reached. He held his candle on this 
side and on that, and sniffed about for 
the dangerous drift damp which is 
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Descending the Shaft. 


known to lurk in old mines. He picked workers in the mine, and came out with 
up several pieces of straggling quartz these to the shaft and up the rickety 
that had been chippe-l off by the last ladder into the sunlight. 
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Soon afterward an expert 
miner went carefully through 
the drifts of the old Selkirk 
mine, and a few weeks later a 
skip was at work bailing out 
the stagnant liquid from the 
hole. 

“Somebody’s working the 
old Selkirk mine,” they said in 
a camp gathering. 

But though the gold flowed 
into Fair's coffers from the 
Utica, there were seasons of 
much discouragement. 

Fair knew that the Utica was 
a mine of magnificent prospects, 
but he also knew that it was 
baffling, rebellious, and expen- 
sive. His few thousands had 
brought him in many thousands, 
but he was not satisfied. 

So, with the gold he had 
taken from the Utica, Fair 
bought mines in the richest 
centres of the great Comstock 
ledge. He prospered with daz- 
zling quickness. Soon he joined 
with Flood, Mackay, and 
O’Brien and in the Hale and 
Norcross mine these four 
men made their first million. 
Within a short time this was 
doubled and trebled. Fair 
bought more mines, and more 
riches became his. He left the 
slow old Utica to take care of 
itself, and went on amassing 
wealth until he had gained an 
enormous estate—an_ estate 
famous in his own day, and 
more famous since his death 
and the desperate fight made 
over it by his heirs in court. 

When James G. Fair aban- 
doned the Utica, the mill he 
built was dismantled, and the 
timbering in the shafts and 
stopes, as well as the buildings 
and the plant generally were 
left to the mercy of marauders 
and the unkindly elements. 
Here it was, ready to make any 
man’s fortune, but nobody 
wanted it. Everybody knew it 
was a hard nut to crack. Above 


















The Man at the Hoist. 
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ground and below, the Utica pre- 
sented the appearance of a picturesque 
ruin when, in 1880, Charles D. Lane 
bought it for $10,000. Lane was warned 
against making the purchase. 

“ Nobody can make anything out of a 
mine that Jim Fair has abandoned,” 
they said to him. 

“Fair is 
a shrewd FR 
man,”  re- 
plied Lane, 
“and he 
rarely lets 








go of a 
good thing 
that has 
any money 
in it; but 
I'm going 
to begin 


where he 
left off, and 
see what I 
can do.” 
Lane's 
friends so- 
lemnly as- 
sured each 
other that 
he was go- 
ing crazy. 
“Its a 
f 0 Oo ] ‘ Ss 
s c h eme,” 
they _ said. 
“The mine 
is nothing 
but a pro- 
spec tive, 





a Mrs. Robinson, a spirit medium in 
San Francisco, who stoutly‘avers that it 
was she who told Lane of the real worth 


of the Utica. This esoteric adept de- 
clares that she can take a piece of quartz 
in her hand, and. that, without removing 
the paper or cloth in which it is wrapped 
she can tell all there is worth knowing 
about ii. 
She says 
that Lane 
was board- 
ing at her 
house at 
the time he 
was ex 
amin ing 
the Utica 
prospect. 
“A man 
named 


Hunt had a 


bond on 
the Utica,” 
says Mrs 
R o binson, 
“ but he 
failed to 
make the 


mine pay. 
Mr. Lane, 
who had 
been _ look- 
ing into it, 
brought a 
piece of 


rock from 
the _ pros- 
pect and 


put it into 


with three Ledge overhead in ** Upraise”’ of the Utica Mine. Discovering the mye! hands 
or four Veins of Gold. Phat 1S 
h u n dred , your . for 
feet of development work. Any man tune, I said, holding up the rock 
must be a lunatic who would try to ‘There isn’t any doubt about it 


work that rock.” 
Lane had very little money, but he 
had some ideas. Whether he derived 


these from a real knowledge of mining 
affairs, or whether he got them from the 
spirit world it is hard to say. 


There is 
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Stick to that mine, and you'll be a 
millionaire.’ ” 

Lane was not convinced, but secretly 
sent quartz specimens to the medium by 
different persons. In every case th 
spirits declared the mine to be rich, and 
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so finally Lane set to work to raise 
money to buy the Utica. The money 
was gathered together at last, and, de- 
spite his wife’s declaration that no good 
would come of it, Lane became the 
owner of the mine. 

He worked hard year after year in 
the big burrow, and his wife had plenty 








day, in his sixty-fifth year—tall, raw- 
boned, and fit to fight his way anywhere 
He could “stay with his work” until 
other men had dropped from exhaustion. 
In those fighting days there was not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on him. He 
could then, and he can now, undergo 
much privation and hardship, and issue 

forth from 


of oppor- 

tunity for each suc- 
“T - told - ceeding 
you -so’s.” ordeal 
Stull he none the 
perse- worse 
vered. He for wear. 
took out He can 
some remain 
gold, but in wet 
the rich cl o thes 
ore was and_rub- 
not yet ber boots 
in sight. al] day. 
Lane had But 
a sort of while he 
bull do g was such 
per tina- a giant 
city which for endur- 
stood him ance, he 
in good was easy 
stead in with the 
his at- men of 
tempt to the mine, 
d e velope and was 
the Utica, to them, 
which he as he is 
Ff e rsisted to all who 
in, though know him 
he ex- now, a 
hausted conge- 
every nial com- 
penny panion 
of his Measuring a ledge in Jace of Drift. and all- 
own re- round 


sources and was about three thousand 
pounds in debt. His credit was entirely 
exhausted, and he was considered a mild 
sort of mining crank. Those who knew 
him were not surprised at the way he 
stuck to what seemed a hopeless enter- 
prise. He was a hardy specimen of 
vigorous manhood, and remains so to- 


“ good fellow.” 

“You had better give it up, Charley,” 
said Mrs. Lane to her husband, when, 
deep in debt and all his credit gone, the 
plucky miner looked desperately about 
for assistance. 

“Not yet,” was the quiet reply 
“ There’s gold there, and I’m going t« 
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Starting u Raise. 


* The miners working straight up through the 
roof to th: surface, many hundreds of feet.” 


have it.” And the resolute man 
kept pegging away, determined 
to win the vast deposits of rich 
metal which the spirits had 
promised he should get out of 
the mine. 

[t was at this low tide of the 
Lane fortune that a gaunt, 
shambling figure appeared in 
Angel’s. The figure was con- 
spicuous because it was one of 
the few ever seen there topped 
by a stiff silk hat. From under 
the brim of the hat peered the 
sharp eyes of Alvinza Hay- 
ward, one of the shrewdest of 
the old-time mining men of the 
coast. Hayward had a little 
money, and Lane, hearing he 
was in town, determined to in- 
terest him in the Utica. The 
newcomer examined the pros- 
pect. Lane wanted Hayward 
to advance him money enough 


to pay his debts and enable him 
to prosecute the work. Six 
thousand pounds would do it. 
But Hayward could not raise so 
much capital He induced a 
man named W. S. Hobart, who 
had some money, to join him, 
and an arrangement was finally 
made by which Lane sur- 
rendered to the two other men 
two-thirds of the Utica pro- 
perty, and retained one-third 
himself, the mine remaining un- 
der his superintendence. 

Lane paid his debts, in- 
creased the working force, and 
within a few months the report 
went ringing through Angel's 
and all over the coast that a 
large body of rich ore had been 
struck in the Utica Mine. The 
report was true. The spirits had 
“read the rock” aright. Here 
were millions of gold right at 
hand for the mere digging. 

“What did I tell you?” asked 
Lane of his wife. “ Didn’t I say 
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you'd be wearing diamonds? 
hose spirits never lie.” 

He and his partners grimly 
exulted over their new fortunes. 
jut they were quiet men. 
There was no wild hurrah, no 
violent conviviality. They kept 
at their work 

And now there was a great 
stir at Angel's. Hundred’s of 
men were set to work at the 
Utica. Stamp inills of the most 
improved design were erected, 
as well as reduction works and 
metal-saving machinery for 
working the tailings and get- 
ting the last response from 
Mother Earth that she could be 
inade to give in gold. 

It was determined to follow 
the almost vertical vein by prob- 
ing straight down into the 
ground to any depth that might 
be necessary to reach and bring 
up the richest quartz. A shaft 
four by eight feet with two com- 
partments was sunk. The cost 
of this was considerable, being 
at the rate of 43 10s. a foot, 
and only two feet a day could 
be excavated. The same harsh 
and baffling conditions were en- 
countered’as those which had 
resisted Selkirk and Fair, but 
no efforts were spared in pre- 
paring to wrest the gold from 
the bowels of the earth. 

It was Homeric labour. Far 
in the forest an army of men 
were cutting down yellcw pines, 
and more men were loading 
them upon wagons hauled by long 
teams to the mine. Other men were 
sewing and hewing the great timbers, 
and were lowering them by cables 
down deep into the earth, and still 
others were setting them up and bolting 
them fast to keep the treacherous walls 
{rom breaking down and destroying the 
miners who were plying their drills and 
inoving mountains of rock to be hoisted 
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** Spitting”? the Fuse. 


aloft by great engines, and be crushed 
by other engines, and washed and sifted 
and strained in the gathering of the 
golden specks for which men give their 
best blood. 

Four shafts have been sunk in the 
ledge, the deepest being nearly two 
thousand feet. One of these has been 
almost entirely retimbered twice with 
pine and oak, involving much expense 
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. , ie of th 
and much loss of time in mining. and { 
So that while the present owners have them 
tamed the rebellious Utica, and made it them 
the great gold-bearing power that it is, “Ff 
it has cost them thousands to do it. But Lane 
the returns have been colossal. Th 
And now Bret Harte’s Angel’s was in end 
a fair way to forget itself and its old The 
traditions. The opening of the rich poe, 
quartz deposit was a great thing for the boun 
quiet, sleepy little town. It changed its But 
rough aspect completely. befo 
The Utica is the greatest gold mine los: 
on the Pacific Coast, one of the wonders wn 
of wonderful California. It is a place frag 
of potent fascination to the traveller, of th 
and it well repays a student of mining man 
to make careful observation of the quire 
methods pursued in taking out and Oth 
treating the quartz. gas 
“The Utica runs Angel’s,” is the say- they 
ing there, and, in turn, Angel’s runs the toons 
Utica, for there is where the real masters plos 


of the mine, the men of brawn who delve A Miner, Character Sketch. andl 
“sailier : an 
in its deeps and darks, reside. They ; eral 
have braved its terrors of caving earth, : 
its foul damps, its roaring blasts, and the be 7 
subterranean sea of flames that has run 


through the drifts and shafts, demons of thin 
the underland, seeking out men to de- tte 
stroy them. star 

It was these dauntless men who, under en{ 
their brave leader, Superintendent Tom ae 
Lane, fought the big fire of July, 1895. S 
Each year they had been putting twelve — 
thousand great forest trees into the worl 
mine, and the element which destroys 1 
dead wood had always been ready to a 


consume the miles of dry timbering. 
Nobody knows how the fire began. In - 


the evening Alex McDonald and David fee 
Elmer, going to their stope near the Pig Os 
Pen chute, on the eight-hundred-foot th 
level, heard a wild crackling, and en sanc 
countered a great volume of smoke. ae 
They ran back and gave the alarm. : . 
Soon an army of men under the general- we! 


ship of Superintendent Lane _ were 
hastening down to the Pig Pen. The wee 
leaders were driven back by the deathly the 
fumes from the cauldron beyond. Some the 





Air-drilling Face of Drift. 
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of the miners were overcome by the gas 
and fell flat. Their companions dragged 
them out of danger and resuscitated 
them. 

“Put up a bulkhead—here! ” shouted 
Lane. 

The men, half-blinded by the smoke 
and choking with the fumes, set to work. 
They piled high a breastwork of timbers 
and stones to keep the flames within 
bounds, and smother them, if possible. 
But hardly had the bulkhead been built 
before there was a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and the whole mass of which 
it was composed was blown back, the 
fragments scattering far. Luckily, none 
of the brave workers were killed, though 
many were nearly suffocated, and re- 
quired medical assistance at once. 
Other bulkheads were built, but the 
gas formed behind each of them, and 
they were blown away as it ignited 
from the flames. Explosion after ex- 
plosion could be heard inside the mine, 
and there was a rattling of stones and a 
crashing of earth as the timbers gave 
Way. 

“Well,” said Lane, “there's only one 
thing to be done now—fill her up with 
water. 
Start the 
engines 
there !e 
Get your 
monitors to 
work ! i 

+e48 
tlooding of 
the great 
=m iae 


meant the 
loss of 
thou- 


sands of 
pounds and 
a long de- 
lay. Ninety 
hours there 
were from 
the time 
the big 
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Miners at work Cross cutting from a Station. 


monitors began to discharge their great 
streams into the mine to the time when 
the last blazing stick of pine was sub- 


merged. 
Then 
_ began the 
| work of 
, hoisting 
the water 
out of the 
mine. 
Night and 
day for 
eight 
weeks the 
great skips 
and pumps, 
regular and 
extra — all 
that he 
could set 
to work — 
were kept 
c o nstantly 
, em ployed. 
When the 
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water was lowered sufficiently, the 
miners went back to their damp stations, 
and soon the drills were clanking again. 

And what has been done with the 
gold taken from the great mine? 

Hayward has used his money to make 
money, and certainly the influence of 
his share of the Utica gold has been 
widely felt. Under the advice of the 
spirits he has invested in various other 
mines, nearly all of which have been 
productive. He has bought large areas 
of land in California, and buildings and 
lots. He owns one of the tallest sky- 
scrapers in San Francisco, a great store 
and office building, erected at the behest 
of his spiritual guides. He has a large 
villa tract in San Mateo. Here in a fine 
mansion, surrounded by beautiful, well- 
kept grounds, a deer park, and ample 
conservatories, he lives and enjoys life 
in a quiet way. 


Clean-up of Mill. 
Some of the stamps of the Utica Mine may be{seen Leneath the letters “A,” “B 
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It is difficult to differentiate between 
Lane and Hayward when it comes to 
their belief in spirits. Undoubtedly it 
is the truth to say that they are both 
devout believers. To them the occult 
as a governing force is as important as 
the rise and fall of the markets, and as 
real. It enters into all their daily cal- 
culations. They are both reverent be- 
levers in spiritualism, and the argu- 
ments for their faith, which they will 
sometimes advance to their friends, are 
many and often convincing. 

Hobart, the man whom Hayward in- 
duced to join him in the Utica enter- 
prise, did not live to enjoy his share of 
the gold. He died in 1893, leaving an 
His interest in the 
Utica is now owned by his son, Walter 
S. Hobart. 

As for Lane, who struggled so long 
to develop the Utica, and who has had 
his share of the gold, his investments at 
home and far afield have prospered ex- 
ceedingly. He has not gone in for town 
lots or country lands. With him it has 
been mines, mines, mines. Utica gold, 
under spiritual guidance, was directed to 
La Fortuna Mine, in Arizona. This is 
one of the great bonanzas of the Pacific 
Coast, and from its veins were taken 


ee ee —_——_ 
es 





the largest pockets of high-grade ore 
ever dug from the depths of any Ameri- 
can mine. A large number of stamps 
are pounding there at present, and the 
prospect for future wealth is said to be 
very great. 

Utica gold has gone north to breed 
more gold in the Arctic. Mr. Lane has 
put more money into Alaskan mining 
enterprises than any other man in the 
world. He has sailed ships to Nome 
freighted with all manner of mining- 
camp supplies. He has built stores and 
warehouses and piled up mountains of 
coal on the Arctic beach, where fuel was 
not, and carried much lumber there. He 
built and equipped the northernmost 
railroad in the world, that from Nome to 
Anvil City, on which I travelled last 
summcr in a journey over the tundra to 
the wonderful placers which Mr. Lane 
was developing along the bleak Anvil 
Creek. To see Lane seated on a rough 
bench on a flat car, swaying and rock- 
ing over the great marsh, one would not 
recognise in him the millionaire. But 
there I saw the man who had the grit 
to take up the Utica when shrewd 
James G. Fair had abandoned it, and 
spend his money like water before a 
penny was returned 
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The Cutting Out of the “Heavenly 
Home.” 


By Norman Duncan. 


Author of “‘ The Soul of the Street,’” etc. 


T would travesty grace to call her 
| slim. She was a skinny for-and- 

after of a model which her builder 
had first fashioned of dream-stuff in a 
vision. She was called the Heavenly 
Home because the Skipper, Tom Lisson, 
was of a pious turn of mind when she 
was christened—nor doubted that he 
would enter Paradise by way of her. 
All the skippers of Green Bay were 
agreed that in naming her Skipper Tom 
had once again displayed that genius in 
foresight for which he was noted from 
Cape Norman to Twillingate. Her 
spread of canvas was in inverse pro- 
portion to her width of beam ; and this, 
as every Newfoundlander will tell you, is 
a sort of sacrilegious presumption in a 
master-builder which the gusty winds of 
that coast never fail to punish in the 
end. As a matter of course, her disposi- 
tion was of the crankiest. According to 
Skipper Tom, however, who had the 
whip hand of her, she was merely “a 
bit frisky,” and as prone to flirt with 
disaster as an outport maid with the 
captain of a coastal steamer. However 
that be, she had fished the Labrador 
seas, traded the French shore, smuggled 
red liquor from Saint Pierre, gone to 
the ice for seals, and carried coals from 
Sidney to St. John’s. Skipper Tom’s 
horny fist had brought her through 
every adventure, and more than one of 
her crews had survived, to their 
astonishment, to be called green-livered 
tom-cod by the-roaring giant at the 
wheels. 

“They tells me, b’y,” said Skipper 
Tom, “that ’tis me coffin I’ve builded. 
Maybe ’tis. Sure, maybe ’tis. But I 
tells you, b’y, that there’s neither maid 


in Green Bay—where, look you, the 
handiest an’ plumpest maids in New- 
f'unland be, b’y—there’s neither maid in 
Green Bay I'd trade that old craft for. 
Noa, zur—not though the maid were so 
clever her could sail the Heavenly Home 
herself.” 

It had been with some misgiving that 
Skipper Tom loaned her to old Skipper 
Zeke Sevior to run a cargo of contra- 
band stuff from Saint Pierre to—— 
Well, I must not tell to what point in 
Green Bay. He was almost persuaded 
in his innermost heart that the finger of 
the Lord pointed otherwise. Had he 
not spent three days and three nights of 
a blizzard on a twelve-foot pan of ice 
with Skipper Zeke, long ago, Skipper 
Zeke might have worn out his tongue 
in vain talk. When the message came 
north that she had been impounded for 
a debt Skipper Zeke owed Garnot ct 
Cie., and would be sold at public auction, 
Skipper Tom vowed that never more 
would he slight the leading of the Lord. 
Having come to this pious determina- 
tion, he leaped to the decision to cut 
the Heavenly Home out of Saint Pierre 
Harbour if he had to break the heads of 
thirty Frenchmen to achieve it; more- 
over, that, the Lord helping him, he 
would steal a dory for vengeance, and 
smuggle a small cargo to lighten the 
expense of the venture. By so much as 
he loved his schooner he hated the 
French, for the French had once robbed 
him on the high seas, and he had gone 
without redress, because, being a brawny 
saint after a fashion of his own, he 
despised the law. Now, wrath blazed in 
his capacious bosom—neither flickered 
nor spat fire, but luridly blazed. If 
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THE “HEAVENLY HOME.” 


threats should come true, the life of 
the town crier of Saint Pierre, who was 
also the auctioneer, bade fair, in a cer- 
tain event, to be cut off long before 
consumption could lay him by the heels. 

“ Sure, b’y,” said Skipper Tom to me, 
“T’ve shipped Josiah Cove for the cruise. 
He’s a clever hand with his fists, zur, an 
a dunderhead at caution. Will you make 
up the rest o’ the crew, zur? ’Tis 
health you’re after—cruisin’ about for 
health, zur. Lookin’ about for rest, 
be’nt you! Well, seems ¢’ me,” said 
Skipper Tom, with the accent of settled 
conviction, “that there do be more 
health an’ rest in a little ruction, zur, 
than in two months o’ fresh air.” 

I agreed with Skipper Tom. 

* * * * * * . 

I did not know until we were well 
started on this adventure that Skipper 
Tom was a marked man in Saint Pierre. 
There was no price on his head, to be 
sure, but he was answerable for several 
offences which would pass current in 
St. John’s for assault and battery, if not 
for assualt with intent to maim or kill— 
all committed in those old days when he 
loved a ruction better than a prayer 
meeting. We determined to make a 
landing by stealth—a wise precaution, as 
it appeared to me. So in three days we 
were at La Maline, a small fishing har- 
bour on the south coast of Newfound- 
land, and a port of call for the Placentia 
Bay mail boat. The Iles Saint Pierre et 
Miquelon, the remnant of the western 
empire of the French, lay some twenty 
miles to the southwest, across a channel 
which at best is of uncertain mood, and 
on this day was as forbidding a waste of 
waves and gray clouds as it has been my 
lot to venture out upon Skipper Tom 
picked up his ideal of a craft for the 
passage—a skiff so cheap and rotten 
that “’twould be small loss, sir, if she 
sank under us.” And the Skipper was 
in a roaring good humour as with all 
sail set he drove the old hulk through 
that wilderness of crested seas ; and big 
Josiah Cove, as he swung the bail 
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bucket, was not a whit behind in glow- 
ing expectation—in particular, that ex- 
pectation which concerned an encounter 
with a gendarme with whom he had had 
the misfortune to exchange nothing but 
words upon a former occasion. As for 
me, at times I felt like a smuggler, and 
capped myself in fancy with a red tur- 
ban, at times like a pirate, and felt for 
my knife, which was safe in its sheath 
by order of Skipper Tom—but, when I 
looked at the sea’s bared teeth, I con- 
fess I felt more like a fool abandoned 
to his folly. At any rate, I did not 
anticipate the medizval adventure which 
befell me. 

We made Saint Pierre at dusk—dusk 
of a thick night,.with the wind blowing 
half a gale from the east. We had no 
mind to subject ourselves to those for- 
malities which might precipitate embar- 
rassing disclosures; so we ran up the 
harbour as inconspicuously as might be, 
all the while keeping a covert lookout 
for the skinny old craft which we had 
come to cut out. The fog, drifting in as 
we proceeded, added its shelter to that 
of the night; and we dared to make a 
search. We found her at last, lying at 
anchor in the isolation of Government 
waters—a most advantageous circum- 
stance. 

“Take the skiff ‘longside, skipper,” 
said Josiah. 

“°’Tis a bit risky, Josiah, b’y,” said 
Skipper Tom. “ But ’twould be good— 
now, really, ’twould—'twould be good t’ 
tread her old deck for a spell.” 

“ An’ lay a hand to her wheel,” said 
Josiah, with a side wink so broad that 
the darkening mist could not hide it. 

“ An’ lay a hand to her wheel,” re- 
peated the skipper. “Be gor! An’ lay 
a hand to her-wheel! ” 

We ran in—full into the lee of her, 
and rounded to under the stern. The 
sails of the skiff flapped noisily and the 
water slapped her sides. We rested 
breathlessly—waiting an event which 
might warn us to be off into hiding in 
the fog. But no disquieting sound came 
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from the schooner—no startled exclama- 
tion, no hail, no footfall; nothing but 
the creaking of the anchor chain and 
the rattle of the blocks aloft. A 
schooner loomed up and shot past like 
a shadow; then silence. I gave a low 
hail in French. There was no response 
from the Heavenly Home; nor did a 
second hail, in a raised voice, bring forth 
an answering sound. It was all silent 
and dark aboard. So Skipper Tom out 
with the gaff and drew the boat up the 
lee side. He chuckled a bit and shook 
himself. It seemed to me that he freed 
his arms and loosened his great muscles 
as for a fight. With a second chuckle he 
caught the rail, leaped from the skiff 
like a cat and rolled over on the deck 
of his own schooner. We heard the 
thud of his fall—a muttered word or two 
mixed up with laughter—soft footfalls 
departing aft. For a long time nothing 
occurred to apprise us of what the 
skipper was about. We strained our 
ears. In the end, I heard a muffled cry, 
which seemed to come out of the shore- 
ward cloud of fog—a thud, as though 
coming from a great distance—and 
nothing more. 

“What's that?” I whispered. 

“Tis a row aboard a Frenchman 
t’win’ard, sir,” said Josiah. “’Tis a skip- 
per beatin’ a ’prentice. They does it a 
wonderful lot.” 

Five minutes passed without a sign 
of the skipper. Then he came forward 
on a run; his feet rang on the deck— 
there was no concealment. 

“Come aboard, b’y,” said he, shoving 
his bearded face over the side with a 
grin which fairly lighted up the dark- 
ness. “Come aboafd the old girl, zur. 
I’ve took her.” 

To be sure he had! He had blundered 
upon the watchman in the cabin. Being 
observed before he could withdraw, he 
had leaped upon this functionary with 
strange oaths and resistless impetuosity, 
had overpowed him, gagged him, trussed 
him like a turkey cock and rolled him 
into the bunk. Good Lord, what men 
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they. breed in Newfoundland! With 
his own arms and hands and teeth, Skip- 
per Tom Lisson had done this deed. 
The Heavenly Home was ours. The 
waters roundabout gave no sign of hav- 
ing been apprised of the capture. No 
cry of surprise rang out—no call for 
help—no hullabaloo of pursuit. The 
lights of the town twinkled in the 
foggy night in undisturbed serenity. She 
was ours! Skipper Tom ran from stem 
to stern swiftly inspecting her. He felt 
of the windlass gear, gave a twist to 
the wheel and a haul on the mainsail 
halyard. She was all clear—ripe for the 
wind. She had ballast sufficient to with- 
stand a mighty gust, her water casks 
were full, her larder was—— 

Well, precisely what the trussed-up 
watchman had for his own comfort, and 
a thing to be chanced. She was ours, 
but to what advantage? The capture of 
the man in the cabin had but added to 
our perplexities. It might better have 
been put off for a day; for the -night 
was thick, and the wind swept furiously 
up from the sea. It would be a dead 
beat to windward to make the open—a 
sharp beat through a_ rock-strewn, 
narrow channel in a rising gale. 

“T knows this harbour,” said Skipper 
Tom, with a long sigh, “ an’ I could take 
she out with a fair wind, though ’twere 
thick as bags. But I can’t beat out— 
noa, zur, I can’t.” 

“*Twould be a pity t’ wreck she,” 
said Josiah. 

“*Twould that, b’y,” said Skipper 
Tom. 

“*Twould be a pity t’ leave 'ithout a 
dory, zur,” said Josiah. 

“Tis not to be thought of, lad,” said 
the Skipper. 

Josiah winked solemnly my way. 
“*Twould be a pity, skipper,” he said, 
“t’ goa hoame ’ithout runnin’ a cargo— 
a skiff load now, zur—just t’ smuggle 
a bit of a skiff load.” 

“Leave us goa ashoare, b’y,” cried 
on “Leave us goa ashore. 
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“But the Frenchman,” I interposed. 
“ What shall we “4 

“Till fix un so he can gurgle a bit,” 
said Skipper Tom. “Sure, zur, ’tis a 
comfortable bunk he be’s in, as I knows. 
He'll do till the morrow night—an’ the 
Lord sends a fair wind.” 

We heard the rattle and creak of oars 
approaching, to which, in a few minutes 
the voices of two men added a poignant 
interest. The rowers rested on their 
oars, as though looking about ; then the 
oars splashed the water again, and the 
dory shot toward us. We lay flat on the 
deck. The boat hung off the stern of 
the schooner. 

“Jean.” The hail was in French. It 
was not answered, you may be sure, 
from the Heavenly Home. 

“ Jean! ” 

“He’s not aboard,” spoké up the 
other man. 

“He must be aboard. His dory’s tied 
to the rail. Jean! Jean Morot!” 

“ Come—let’s be off to the Voyageur. 
He’s asleep.” A pair of oars fell in the 
water. “ Come—take your oars. It’s too 
rough to lie here. And it’s late enough.” 

“ But ” 

“Take your oars!” with an oath. 

We breathed easier when we heard 
the splash and creak and rattle reced- 
ing; but we did not rise until the sounds 
were out of hearing, presumably in the 
direction of the Voyageur. 

“To-morrow afternoon, does you say, 
zur?” said Josiah, when I had communi- 
cated the fact. “’Tis a hard lookout.” 

“Well, whatever,” said the Skipper, 
“T’ll goa aft an’ fix the Frenchman so he 
can swear in his throat. ’Tis little 
enough pleasure he'll have. Sure, us 
can’t deny un that much.” 

Before’ we left the deck of the 
Heavenly Home it was agreed that aside 
from all other considerations we could 
not make the open sea in the teeth of 
the wind. The discovery of the watch- 
man in the cabin must be chanced until 
such a time as a fair wind came in the 
night. On our way to the obscure wharf 








at which we landed it was determined 
that Josiah should board the schooner 
at nine o'clock, noon, and six o’clock of 
the next day to feed him and to set the 
galley fire going for half an hour to allay 
suspicion. It was arranged that Skipper 
Tom should that very night purchase a 
small cargo from a merchant with whom 
he had had dealings in his smuggling 
days and provide for its delivery in con- 
venient packages to Josiah upon de- 
mand. Thereupon the skipper was to go 
to a small café of his acquaintance and 
lie hidden until dusk. On no account 
was he to cross the paths of those gen- 
darmes and citizens who might call him 
to account for the misdeeds of other 
days. My part was to put up like a 
gentleman at the Hotel Joinville. More- 
over, I was to solve the difficulty of rid- 
ding the schooner of the watchman’s 
callers as best I could—of which, indeed, 
I was none too sanguine. If the wind 
blew fair we were to meet at the land- 
ing-place after the town crier had 
beaten the ten o’clock drum; thence to 
board the schooner, toss the skiff load 
on her deck, up with the sails and run 
for Newfoundland waters with all speed, 
though we risked ripping the sticks out 
of her. 

“ They’s nothin’ French can catch the 
Heavenly Home, zur,” said Skipper 
Tom, “but a man-o’-war. An’ be gor, 
*tis not sure I am that she 5 

Skipper Tom had interrupted himself 
to scowl at Josiah, for Josiah had given 
a long-drawn whistle. 

“Man-o’-war?” said I. “The Patrze 
was at Bay St. George three days ago. 
Bound north to the Straits, the Western 
Star said.” 

“ An’ the Dauphin?” said Josiah. 

“Lord knows,” said I. “Maybe 
bound this way.” 

“They’s usually one here,” said the 
Skipper. With a sudden change of 
thought : “’Tis a good dory that French- 
man has. I were lookin’ at she. ’Twill 
do t’ take hoame with us.” 

Then we separated, to go to our 
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several places, as had been agreed. 

7 + + * * * + 

My dinner at the Hotel Joinville was 
good, if somewhat late. My cigar was 
excellent. Both influences combined to 
reduce the problems of the adventure 
to nothing more terrible than the phan- 
toms of a smoke wreath. No doubt the 
wind would veer to the west before 
dawn. No doubt the friends of our 
prisoner would be easily turned from 
their purpose to board the Heavenly 
Home. No doubt the imprisoned watch- 
man was a friendless wretch whose com- 
pany no others would seek. No doubt, 
the Dauphin was on the French shore 
potting illicit cod traps. No doubt Skip- 
per Tom would escape recognition. No 
doubt, the night would cover our flight. 
No doubt the Heavenly Home could run 
within stone’s throw of the Newfound- 
land shore before she could be caught. 
It all went without saying. There was 
nothing to perturb one—it was all in 
the hazy, far-away future of to-morrow. 
The thing to do was to dream—to rise 
to the rare romance of the adventure. 
So I walked abroad; and in the quaint 
streets and old customs of the little town, 
here remote from all the things of the 
present and of the new world as we 
know it in this day, I found that which 
soon lifted me into a dream of times 
long past and of their doughty deeds for 
honour and a lady. Soft voices in the 
streets, forms flitting from shadow to 
shadow, priest and strutting gendarme 
and veiled lady, gabled roofs, barred 
windows, low doorways, the clatter of 
sabots, the pendant street lights, the 
rumble of the ten o’clock drums. These 
things seen in a mist were all of the 
days when bold ventures were made— 
ay, of those days when a brave man 
would recover his own, come what might, 
if it had been wrongfully wrested from 
him. It was a rare dream—and not 
broken until I turned into the Quai de 
la Ronciere. 

As I rounded the corner I was almost 
knocked from my feet by a burly fellow 


in a Basque cap who was breathless with 
haste. 

“ Monsieur—if he will pardon—it was 
not ” he stammered, apologetically. 

Men were hurrying past toward the 
Cafe d’Espoir, appearing everywhere 
from the mist and running with the 
speed of deep excitement. There was a 
clamorous crowd about the door—push- 
ing, scuffling, shouting. 

“What has happened?” I asked. 

“ An American has killed a gendarme, 
monsieur. A ter-rible fellow! Oh, 
fear-r-r “ 

“ And why—what : 

“ He was a ter-rible fellow, monsieur. 
The gendarmes have been on the look- 
out for him for three years. And when 
they laid hands on him he fought, mon- 
sieur—fought with the strength of the 
devil himsélf. It took five gendarmes to 
bind him—five, monsieur. Poor Louis 
Arnot! He is dead—killed, monsieur, by 
a pig of an American with a bottle. 
They are to take the murderer to the 
jail. I am just now running to warn 
Deschamps to make ready the dungeon 
cell. If monsieur will but excuse me, I 
will 7 

He was off, so I joined the crowd at 
the door of the cafe, which was that 
low place to which the skipper of the 
Heavenly Home had repaired to hide. I 
hung on the outskirts of the crowd, un- 
able to push my way further. The 
wrath of these folk was so noisy that 
I could catch no word of what went on 
within. I devoutly hoped that Skipper 
Tom had kept to his hiding-place de- 
spite the inspiriting sound below. Then, 
exerting my strength and assuming an 
air of authority, I wormed my.-way to 
the door and entered. A moment later 
I had clambered on the bar and was 
overlooking the squirming crowd and 
eagerly listening to the clamour. Above 
every sound—above the cries and 
clatter and gabble—and above every 
sound, I say, rang the fighting English 
of Skipper Tom Lisson, of Green Bay. 
It was no American—it was Skipper 
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Tom whom the gendarmes had taken, 
and he was now so seriously involved, 
apparently, that his worst enemies could 
wish him no deeper in the mesh. They 
had him bound hand and foot and 
guarded with drawn swords, fearing, as 
I believed, that somewhere he had a 
crew of wild fellows at his back to make 
a rescue. To attempt a rescue was not 
to be thought of, so I waited, withdraw- 
ing into a shadow, until they had carried 
him out, with the crowd yelping at their 
heels. Then I went to the group in the 
corner where Louis Arnot the gendarme 
was stretched out on the floor. 

I touched the surgeon on the 
shoulder. “Is he dead?” I asked. 

“No, monsieur, he is alive.” 

“Will he live?” 

“To be sure! With my skill—it is 
impossible, monsieur—he cannot die! 
He will be restored in three days.” 

Thereupon I went home to bed. 

+ 7 * * * * * 

In the morning it seemed not to 
matter that the wind blew fresh from the 
west and promised to hold true for the 
day—a fair, strong wind for the out- 
ward-bound craft. Nor was I interested 
in a placard which announced that the 
schooner Heavenly Home would be sold 
at auction by the town crier on the next 
day to satisfy a debt which one Ezekiel 
Sevior owed the firm of Garnot et Cie. 
That there would be no public inspec- 
tion until the morning of the day of 
sale gave me no comfort whatever. I 
was somewhat amused, however, when, 
sauntering on the Quai soon after nine 
o'clock, I saw smoke rising merrily from 
the galley pipe of our skinny old fore- 
and-aft, and I hoped that Josiah would 
treat the Frenchman with such con- 
sideration as he might not live to regret. 
But all things related to the cutting out 
of the Heavenly Home had no more 
than the pathetic interest which at- 
taches to plans gone awry and long 
since abandoned. The Heavenly Home 
was not to be cut out—most surely not. 
The matter in hand was the relief of 


Thomas Lisson, then languishing in a 
dungeon, answerable to a charge of what 
was tantamount to heinous assault upon 
an officer of the peace, and subject, as 
I had learned, to transportation to a 
French penal colony the Lord knew 
where. The medieval aspect of Saint 
Pierre had entranced me by its very 
picturesqueness. Now, however, it held 
the menace of an antiquated code of 
criminal procedure—in a word, of 
medizval justice. 

I determined to visit the jail—to show 
the lively interest of a tourist in every 
nook of it, to see and pry and perhaps 
obtain secret speech with Skipper Tom. 

To my astonishment—to my un- 
bounded amusement—to my inspiration 
—TI found that the Saint Pierre jail, as 
it appeared from the outside, was an 
opera bouffe affair; that it had been 
designed chiefly to impress the beholder, 
and was builded long, long ago. It was 
a low walled structure situate in a quiet 
corner of the town. The outer walls 
were exceeding thick. To be sure, one 
might work with pick and shovel for a 
week and never tunnel them. But why 
tunnel them when it was fairly possible 
to leap over them? They were strewn 
on the top with bits of broken bottle. 
But why cut one’s hands when it was so 
easy to throw a jacket over the jagged 
glass and save the pain? The walls 
served no good purpose but to frighten 
the populace with their frowns. If the 
interior were in keeping, the Heavenly 
Home might yet be sailed in triumph to 
Green Bay, and the rescue of Skipper 
Tom would be a highly interesting 
episode of the adventure. As big Des- 
champs, the jailer, led me through the 
musty corridors and cells I perceived 
that the old building had long ago gone 
to wrack. It was a place of dust and rust 
and dry rot—of crumbling masonry, of 
rotted casements, of rust-eaten bars, of 
creaking hinges and broken locks. I 
had the impression that I could break in 
the doors with my fist and tumble the 
walls about my ears with a push. 
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“This way, monsieur,” said Des- 
champs, at last. “ Come, and I will show 
you the pig of a Newfoundlander who 
half killed a gendarme. He is a terrible 
fellow!” 

He had Skipper Tom safe enough— 
thrown into a foul-aired, windowless cell 
with an iron-bound door, from which 
there was no escape. There was nothing 
for it but to return with Josiah and lock 
Deschamps in one of his own cells. The 
skipper came to the narrow grating in 
the door. He scowled at the jailer and 
looked me over blankly. It was well 
that he gave no sign of knowing me. 

“Pah!” exclaimed Deschamps, 
screwing his face into a look of disgust 
which was not lost upon the Newfound- 
lander. 

“That’s one moare for you when I 
cotches you alone, you green-livered 
tom-cod,” the skipper growled. 

“What does the pig say, monsieur? ” 
said Deschamps. 

“That he regrets his crime,” I inter- 
preted. 

“Pah!” said Deschamps. “Come, 
monsieur—we shall continue the inspec- 
tion.” 

I was taken to the furthermost cell of 
the corridor. It was isolated from that 
part of the building where the jailer had 
his living quarters, and it was a light, 
roomy place on the ground floor. The 
window bars were rusted thin and the 
masonry in which they were sunk was 
falling away. It seemed to me 
that I could wrench the bars away 
with my hands, but I found that 
I could not when I tried them. I looked 
out, regretting that Skipper Tom had 
not been confined there ; and what I saw 
made me regret it the more. There was 
a small garden under the window—and 
beyond, only the opera bouffe outer 
wall. 

“This cell, monsieur,” said Des- 
champs, “is where I confine the drunken 
Americans when p 

“ When » 


eagerness. 





said I, betrayed into 








“ When they make a great noise, mon- 
sieur. I have the headache—so bad and 
so often I have the headache, monsieur. 
I cannot bear the great noise they make. 
It is fearful. So I put them here, and I 
go to sleep, and they do not trouble me 
at all.” 

“Ts it so?” said I. “ How sad that 
you suffer. You are compelled to put 
them here when they make a great 
noise ?” 

“ Compelled—that is the word, mon- 
sieur.” 

“ But the people on the street ?” 

“Ah!” said he, with a shrug, “ who 
cares for them? They are used to the 
noise, and do not bother about it.” 

“Ah!” said I. “ Let us go.” 

When we came to the door of Skipper 
Tom’s cell upon our return, I paused ; 
and I was evolving a plan to have a word 
with him without exciting suspicion 
when Deschamps saved me the trouble. 

“Will monsieur not tell the pig,” said 
he, “ that he shall have no breakfast ? ” 

“With pleasure,” said-I. “Skipper 
Tom, b’y,” I went on in English, “ when 
I leave here howl till you crack your 
throat.” 

“'How’s the wind, zur?” said he. 

“What does he say?” said Des 
champs. 

“That he deserves the punishment,” 
said I. 

Deschamps insisted that I should see 
the guillotine in the garret. 

Then he let me go. I paused on the 
threshold—lingered to prolong my de- 
light. 

“And do the prisoners never es- 
cape?” said I. 

“Escape!” he cried. “ Monsieur, how 
could you suggest it? Escape! From 
me—from me, monsieur!” He struck 
his breast and extended his arms. “ Ah, 
no—they could not. My bravery, mon- 
sieur—my strength— all the world 
knows of them. I am famous, monsieur. 
Escape! From me? Ah, no. It is im- 
possible.” 

In truth, when I observed his gigantic 
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form, his broad, muscular chest, his 
mighty arms and thick neck, his large, 
lowering face—when I had observed all 
this, I came to the conclusion that I had 
as lief wrestle a grizzly as oppose him, 
for it would come to the same thing in 
the end. I was about to compliment 
him when a long, dismal how! inter- 
rupted me. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Deschamps. “ It 
is the pig of a Newfoundlander gone 
mad.” 

The howl was repeated even more 
excruciatingly. Deschamps tore his hair 
and stamped his feet. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he cried. 
“What shall I do? It is fear-rful! My 
head! Mon Dieu, my head?” 

I went away laughing. 

* * * * * * * 

That afternoon I spent on the deck 
of the Heavenly Home. I strutted for- 
ward and aft with as much of the inso- 
lence of a civic official as I could com- 
mand, and no man came near to 
question my right. When the watch- 
man’s friends caine from the Voyageur 
I reviled them and drove them away. 
They went meekly and with apologies 
for having disturbed me. At four o’clock 
Josiah Cove had the madness to run the 
skiff alongside and pass the cargo to the 
schooner’s*deck. He went below and 
relieved the Frenchman of his gag for 
half an hour, as he had done twice be- 
fore on that day. Then he persuaded me 
into giving him all the money I chanced 
to have, and went ashore to buy another 
load. It was a bold game, and it seemed 
to be nobody’s business to interfere with 
it—even to question it. Curious glances 
were cast the way of the Heavenly 
Home, but our conduct was so assured 
that no suspicion seemed to be aroused. 
When I put off in the evening I had 
the comfort of knowing that the French 
cruiser Dauphin had not arrived. It was 
after dark when, by appointment, I met 
Josiah. He provided me with a crowbar, 
which I required, and with a short 
length of line, which he said would be 


sure to come useful, for he had always 
found it so. Then we set off for the jail 
together, and there we arrived some 
time after the drums had warned all 
good people to be within doors. 

“What’s that?” said Josiah of a 
sudden. 

It was a hoarse, melancholy croak pro- 
ceeding from the other side of the wall. 
The skipper’s cell had been changed, as 
I had foreseen, and the skipper himself 
was doing his duty to the bitter end. 

The street was deserted. We acted 
quickly. Josiah gave me a leg. I threw 
my jacket over the broken glass and 
mounted the wall. Josiah made off at 
once; it was his duty to have the skiff 
loaded and in readiness. I dropped into 
the garden. 

“Be that you, b’'y?” whispered the 
skipper from his cell window. 

I could not repress a laugh. In this 
he joined me. We giggled like two 
school girls on a lark. 

“ The wind’s from the west, be’n’t he, 
b’y?” said the skipper. 

“Sure,” I replied, 
fifteen knots, if at all.” 

“Haste, then, lad! Us’ll be off.” 

The window was low. I wrenched a 
bar from its socket. It came with a 
great clatter. It made my blood run cold 
to hear the noise. I prized the second 
and it yielded. Down fell a block of 
stone with a crash. While I was feeling 
for a purchase on the third bar Skipper 
Tom caught my wrist. 

“ Hist, lad!” 

It was a footfall in the corridor. Skip- 
per Tom slipped into the darkness by 
the door—vanished like a shadow. I 
dropped to the ground. By what un- 
happy chance had Deschamps come 
upon this visitation? Could it have been 
the silence of Skipper Tom? I heard 
the cover of the grating lifted. 

“Mon Dieu!” 

That was Deschamps’ voice. Doubt- 
less he had observed that two bars were 
missing from the window. I heard the 
key slipped into the lock and the door 


“and blowing 
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creak on its hinges. All the time I 
knew that Skipper Tom was crouched 
in the shadow—poised for the spring. 
There was a quick step—a crash—a 
quick-drawn breath—the noise of a 
shock—a cry—a groan. Skipper Tom 
had kicked the door to and leaped upon 
the jailer. | prized the third bar out and 
broke the fourth with a blow. Then I 
squirmed through the window. Even in 
that dim light—half the night light with- 
out—I could see that the struggle was 
over. Skipper Tom had Deschamps by 
the throat with his great right hand. He 
had the jailer’s waist in his left arm as 
in a vice, and was forcing his head back 
—back—back—-until I thought the 
Frenchman’s spine would crack. Des- 
champs was tugging at that right arm of 
iron—weakly, vainly tugging to wrench 
it away from his throat. His eyes were 
starting from their sockets, and his 
tongue protruded. Back went the head— 
back—back! The arm was pitiless. 
Back—back! He was done for. Ina 
moment his strength departed and he 
collapsed. He had not had time to call 
for help, so quick had been Tom Lis- 
son’s hand. We bound his limp body 
with the length of line Josiah had given 
me, and we had no sooner bound him 
than he revived. 

“You are a great man, monsieur,” he 
mumbled. “ You have vanquished me— 
Deschamps! You will be famous— 
famous, monsieur. I shall send my re- 
signation to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor to-morrow. Deschamps—he is van- 
quished! ” 

“ Let’s be off b’y,” the skipper gasped. 

We locked the door on the inside, 
clambered through the window and 
scaled the wall. We sped through the 


deserted streets with all haste. We came 
to the landing-place and found the skiff 
tugging at her painter with her sails all 
unfurled. But Josiah was nowhere to be 
seen. We called him—again and yet 
again we called him. There was no re- 


sponse. For ten long minutes we 
waited. Then we heard the footfalls of 
a man running. The skipper caught up 
an oar and made ready to strike. A 
burly figure, waving a sword, came leap- 
ing down the wharf. The skipper raised 
the bar—but I caught his arm before 
the blow fell; for I had recognised 
Josiah, and I doubted not, when I saw 
the glittering weapon, that he had 
sought out the gendarme with whom, 
upon a former occasion, as I have said, 
he had had the misfortune to exchange 
nothing but words. We set sail for the 
Heavenly Home exultant. We tossed 
the cargo aboard, hauled up the mainsail, 
set the jib and slipped the anchor. Then 
we heard the clang, clang, clang of a 
bell—a warning clang, clang, clang, 
which could mean but one thing: The 
activity of the gendarme whom Josiah 
had trounced. 

“Fetch up the Frenchman,” cried 
Skipper Tom. “ They’ve found us out. 
Put un in the dory and turn un adrift.” 

This done, the skipper gave the 
schooner to the wind. We shook out the 
rest of the canvas. She gathered way 
and fairly flew for the open sea. Pur- 
suit? The Lord knows! It never came 
near us) Home? To be sure. ‘We 
hugged the Newfoundland shore from 
La Maline to Green Bay—to that point 
where we landed our cargo. And from 
that day to this I have never heard what 
Saint Pierre thought of the cutting out 
of the fore-and-after Heavenly Home. 














The Dominant Dimple. 


By Clara Morris. 


round, white chin; neither was 

it coming and going on a pink 
cheek. It was a dimple incarnate, stand- 
ing on four legs—in fact, a pony on 
whose shapely, satiny quarter, one 
dimple, round and amazing deep, ap- 
pearing and disappearing with twink- 
ling rapidity, was so unusual and so 
amusingly pretty as to give name to 
its owner. Thus she became “ Dimple,” 
and later on the “Dominant Dimple” 
of a family, honest and law-abiding, but 
never famous for meekness of spirit, 
nor humbleness of mien, yet who per- 
mitted themselves to be alternately, 
shamelessly bullied or devotedly served 
by the small animal. 

Nature had given of her best to 
Dimple, called a pony from her height 
of twelve hands, nevertheless there was 
nothing ponyish about her. Instead, she 
was a very perfect horse in miniature. 
Her strong strain of Arab blood showed 
plainly in the deer-like slenderness of 
her legs and the extreme fineness of her 
head, just as in her character it showed 
in extreme’ pride, united to perfect 
obedience. Everything about her was a 
bit unusual. Her colour, when clipped, 
was that of a pearl-grey suede glove. 
Her natural coat was an iadescribable 
colour between chestnut and sorrel, with 
a three-shade darker, heavy dapple over 
sides and hind quarters, another Ara- 
bian trait, by the way. Most horses are 
improved in appearance by fine harness. 
Not so, Dimple. Stylishly handsome in 
her collar, picturesque under a saddle 
it was when stripped and bare that sh 
shone forth an unblemished beauty. 

She was sold just twice in all her life, 
and was so spared that continuous 
knocking about from this owner to that, 
with their varying tempers and ways, 
that always proves such an injurious 


N O, it was not permanent in a 


experience for a horse. For the econd 
and last time she was sold and passed 
into the hands of her who, as girl and 
woman, loved the small creature almost 
to the point of idolatry. 

One of Dimple’s best traits was her 
unfailing good appetite. It was as in- 
satiable as is that worm that never dies. 
Hot-waves or cold-waves or epizootic 
damp mugginess, hard work or no work 
—nothing under heaven interfered with 
the operation of her digestive apparatus. 

Then the mistress, having married 
and become Mrs. Harold, the pony bade 
good-bye to the set and formal drive in 
the park, and with a pheton full of birds 
in cages behind her, she followed the 
lead of the other horses, drawing can- 
vass-covered carriages and traps, out of 
the stoney, hot town, to a charming 
country home. Mrs. Harold, having to 
travel a good deal, did not learn for 
some time that her beloved Dimple was 
being treated as a veritable beast of 
burden, an emergency horse, so to speak, 
for if any box or trunk or barrel had to 
be brought from the station in the 
winter, the men said: “ Better take the 
pony; she’s so much more sure on her 
feet than the big horses are.” And if 
it was summer, the same men said: 
“ Better let the pony haul it up. She’s 
little and stands the heat so much better 
than those heavy fellows do.” And the 
unwritten law of the stable was: “ When 
in haste—take Dimple.” 

And as Mrs. Harold stood with her 
arms around the pony’s neck and told 
her what a shame it was she had been 
treated so badly, and slipped many large 
white cubes of sugar between the willing 
little jaws, the mistress was forced to 
admit that her pet looked none the 
worse for the work she had done. 

Dimple had two entirely different 
voices. ‘When under great excitement 
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she neighed in high, light soprano, de- 
livering the notes in staccato, but the 
voice with which she greeted her human 
friends and did her begging for fruits 
and sweets, was a contralto, full and 
sweet and very gentle. 

Her pride was really impressive. She 
had a dainty way of curling her little 
feet under as she lifted them from the 
ground, which suggested a spurning of 
the earth. And her great, glowing eyes 
looked at the world through an open 
bridle, for though a very bundle of 
nerves, her mistress would not insult her 
with blinders. Wind-raised dust she 
hated, but the dust cast back by an- 
other horse maddened her. She would 
dilate her nostrils, and, suddenly settling 
down, would fling out her legs after the 
true trotters method, and for the 
moment she would look like some fine 
trotter, seen through the little end of 
an opera glass. 

About that time Dimple came to the 
rescue of a distressed damsel and won 
the lifelong gratitude of a woman who 
says that but for the pony’s intelligence 
she might to-day be—well, a maiden 
lady. 

Even at that time she was neither 
very young nor very beautiful, but she 
had received a wavering, half-doubtful 
sort of proposal from a well-to-do, sandy 
person with freckles, had accepted him 
with alacrity, and oy rushing things she 
could get the ceremony over by noon 
of the last day of June. Of course, 
everyone was hurried and flurried, but 
she, bearing in mind the sandy man’s 
wavering, doubtful manner, and under- 
standing perfectly that the matrimonial 
sun might never shine even in this fitful 
manner for her again, wisely made hay 
as swiftly as possible, and, lo! on the 
20th of June the wedding dress arrived 
but without—oh! inconceivable blunder 
—without the veil. 

Mrs. Harold’s suggestion that the veil 
be dispensed with was met with an 
hysterical burst of tears, and the de- 
claration from the bride-to-be that she 





would never feel half-married without 
a veil. Besides, people would think 
that she acknowledged she was too cld 
to wear one! And Mrs. Harold said: 
“Don’t cry! I'll take the pony—she’s 
the quickest thing in the stable—and 
go down to the town myself and get the 
forgotten lace and wreath. It would be 
useless to send a servant, who would be 
sure to blunder.” 

“ But,” sobbed the bride, “ you’d have 
to drive home in the dark, if you are to 
get it here in time for me to wear it 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh,” replied the dauntless Mrs. 
Harold, who had decided to go alone, 
that the long journey might be made 
as easy as possible for Dimple, “I'll be 
all right. My husband is away and we 
need not tell him of the night drive 
when he comes back.” 

And in a few minutes Dimple frisked 
gaily forth—frisked until she realised 
she was out for a long-distance trip, 
then she settled into the steady, un- 
breaking trot that ate up the miles in an 
astonishing manner. When the steady 
little traveller had been cared for at the 
city stable and had “ huh-huh-huh’d” 
for and received her just dues of sugar, 
Mrs. Larold, leaving her to rest, hurried 
to the dressmaker’s, only to find utter, 
wailing confusion. Water had been 
spilled upon the tulle veil. A girl was 
out already buying another length, and 
from the time she was taking something 
must have gone wrong. 

Something had, for shop after shop 
offered single-width tulle, “when they 
all knew well enough,” the girl declared, 
“that double-width was the only tulle a 
woman could be decently married in!” 

And Mrs. Harold dragged the dress- 
maker from her desk and sheet upon 
sheet of excuse and explanation, and 
sent her instead for some wax orange 
blossoms, to have on hand in case of 
accident to the real ones. And so, at 
last! white box in hand, and a head- 
ache just above the eyes, she boarded 
the tram that carried her to the stable, 
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where an impatient, low “ huh-huh-huh ” 
told her she was late. As Dimple 
stowed away a double handful of bis- 
cuits, a radish and two figs, trifles 
gathered from the restaurant lunch 
table for her, Mrs. Harold looked up 
at the stable clock and saw that it was 
more than an hour later than she in- 
tended to start. She knew, too, that 
this wretched kind of headache with 
her always preceded a storm, and there’s 
no use denying it, her courage almost 
failed, particularly when the stableman 
coming to tuck in the dust cloth and 
hand the reins to Mrs. Harlod said, 
slowly, and, oh! how sugzestively: 

“She don’t need no touchin’ up—but 
I'd keep that whip out, if I was you, 
ma’am. You can strike out with it so 
far. It’s a-goin’ to be a black, bad 
drive, and—well, I wouldn’t pay no ’ten- 
tion if anyone spoke to me, no matter 
for what.” 

For one moment Mrs. Harold forgot 
the importance of the white box, 
securely fastened to the seat beside her, 
and resolved to remain safe in town 
that night. Then the “Dominant 
Dimple” turned her lovely head and 
looked back at her mistress with laree. 
reproachful eyes and a “ huh-huh-huh ” 
that seemed to say: “ How about that 
bride? This is her only chance—for 
postponements are mighty dangerous 
things, with wavering, sandy men. We 
females ought to stand by one an- 
other!” 

Then waiting no one’s word of com- 
mand, Dimple started, dashing through 
the open stable door and sluing the 
lightly weighted trap around with a 
vengeance as she sharply turned to the 
left, and as her mistress hastily drew 
the reins taut over the smooth, shining 
back, there came a long, low rumble of 
thunder, as though the approaching 
storm was growling at them. The quick 
little feet went tip-tap, tip-tap, and soon 
the tram line was left behind, the houses 
drew back a little from the streets that 
began to have an empty sound, while 


rit 


the gas-lamps stood far apart and gave 
but a grudging and miserly light. As 
the clear “ tip-tap” became of a sudden 
muffled and dull for the first time Mrs. 
Harold thought of the possible impor- 
tunities of tramps, and she dreaded the 
long, lonely drive, and caught herself 
drawing the whip from the socket. 

That the longest way round is the 
shortest way home was certainly well 
proved that night.. There were two 
roads to the town. One was long, very 
pretty and easily followed from descrip- 
tion only. The other was much more 
difficult, but a good deal shorter route. 
Considerably frightened by the growing 
intensity of darkness, Mrs. Harold de- 
cided to try for the shorter way. To 
reach another street she had to turn to 
the right. She strained her eyes to see 
the opening of the side street. Yes, 
there it was! A clap of thunder startled 
her into hasty decision. She pulled to 
the right, but Dimple, one of whose 
faults was a too swift obedience and 
too sharp turning, now refused to re- 
spond to the signal. A second and 
sharper pull brought her around, but the 
moment the bit was eased she tried to 
turn back. Again she was headed into 
the side street. Street? Good heavens! 
Were there ever such stones! Up on 
one side—scrape—jolt! Up on the 
other side—then stumbling of cat-footed 
pony! They were going down hill, 
which was the only satisfactory thing, 
for the desired thoroughfare lay very 
low. Presently Dimple paused, went on 
very slowly, paused and stopped stock 
still Every roll of thunder set Mrs. 
Harold’s nerves a-quiver. 

“Go on!” she said sharply. Dimple 
stood still and her mistress distinctly 
heard her sigh. Drawing the reins 
tightly and sharply back, she chirruped 
and said again: “Go on!” and then, in 
her fright and nervousness, she raised 
the whip, but before it fell, the gentlest, 
most pathetic little, “huh-huh-huh!” 
came through the darkness and the 
whip was lowered. Answering that ap- 
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peal with: “ Yes, my dear, I’m coming,” 
Mrs. Harold, tying her white handker- 
chief to the railing of her seat, as a 
guide, since the candles were blown out 
and she had no matches, got out of the 
low trap. Passing her hand along 
Dimple’s side and slowly advancing, she 
fancied there was something low and 
white before her. Sure enough, the 
little chest was pressed against a low, 
white picket fence. They had wandered 
into someone’s garden. No wonder the 
pony could go no further. 

“How in heaven’s name are we to 
get out?” asked the poor woman, and 
Dimple rubbed her head on her mistress’ 
arm, and: “ Huh-huh-huh’d” as quickly 
and gently as if she were at home beg- 
ging clovers. No prancing, no snorting, 
and her mistress trusted all to her. She 
fastened the reins to the back of the 
seat, and taking a strand of the pony’s 
long tail in her hand, that she might not 
lose her in the darkness, called to her 
to go on. And very cautiously, Dimple 
backed a bit, tried to her right and 
failed. Came back, tried to her left, 
backed a bit, completed her turn, and 
a few moment’s later they were out on 
some good road again. Mrs. Harold 
climbed back into the phzton, and help- 
less as a babe, placed herself in the care 
of small Dimple, who went by fits and 
starts, pausing at times to sniff about 
her as a dog might have done, then 
going on, with a more assured air. Just 
as Mrs. Harold was miserably recalling 
the fact that she had never driven over 
the short route but twice, the pony 
threw up her clever little head and sent 
forth a high, clear whinny, while the 
sharp “tip-tap, tip-tap” of her small 
shoes announced that they were on the 
main road. After a bit there gleamed 
a distant gas-lamp, then another whinny 
from Dimple, that brought out of the 
darkness an answering, heavy, neigh. 
And then, oh, welcome sight, came a 
mounted policeman, whose surprise was 
great at finding a woman driving alone 
over that dark, tramp-infested road. 
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Mrs. Harold begged him to light her 
candle lamps, which he did, after much 
difficulty, and a little low-spoken, but 
heart-felt profanity, while Dimple co- 
quetted with the big horse, one moment 
making a fierce affectation of biting at 
him, the next rubbing noses in a per- 
fectly correct and conventional manner 
such as her own mother might have 
approved of. 

Then away they started again, quite 
gaily, on the right road, when at last 
down came the long threatening rain. 

“Poor Dimple,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harold aloud, for be it known there was 
just one thing in the world that had 
power to lower the haughty little crest, 
and that was rain. Though she did not 
try, as many horses do, sulkily to shirk 
work, though she kept up well in her 
collar with steady, unbroken gait, it was 
all done with a lowered head and an 
air of dogged determination. And look- 
ing at the weary little creature trotting 
with the precision of a machine, she 
said: “ Bother, the wedding veil! I'd 
like to pitch it out on the road!” Then 
suddenly she thought of its protection, 
and pulling off the dust cloth, folded it 
many times, and put it over the already 
well-dampened box. Half asleep, she 
was picking at her clinging, soaked 
sleeves and muttering: “Sticketh— 
sticketh like a brother; no, sticketh 
closer than a brother,” when a joyous 
whinny aroused her just in time to guide 
the pony safely through the big home 
gate, under the trees overhanging the 
driveway, across broad beams of light 
falling from open windows,’to pull up 
at last under the portecochere before 
the hastily opened door and brilliantly 
lighted hall And as Mrs. Harold's 
dripping figure stepped from the 
pheton, a high, thin voice cried: “ Did 
you get it? Oh, did you get it?” “ Huh- 
huh-huh” said Dimple, and with a hys- 
terical laugh, her mistress answered: 
“Yes, I’ve got it, but if you are a 
married woman to-morrow you'll have 
this pony to thank! So just bring out 
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the sugar bowl now, please! ” 

And with the silver bowl between 
them, the wet woman and the steaming 
pony held sweet converse. Then, as the 
impatient groom grasped the bridle, 
Mrs. Harold took the Dominant 
Dimple’s face between her hands and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

The next day was fresh, clear, cool, 
beautiful, like as a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the bride looked so well 
beneath the illusive veil that the sandy 
man ceased to waver, and faced his fate 
with actual satisfaction. After the break- 
fast, where everyone except the bride 
and groom got something to eat, the 
new Mrs. Meeker, in going away gown 
and hat, secretly ran out of the side 





door and down to the box stall, where 
Dimple, hearing a woman’s step, im- 
mediately sent forth a pleading, ever- 
hungry “ huh-huh-huh.” And the bride 
held out four bits of sugar on one hand, 
while with the other she held something 
behind her, something covered with a 
bit of tissue paper. Then glancing about 
her cautiously, she threw off the paper 
and held to the velvety, inquiring nose 
a bunch of orange blossoms, and as the 
pony gathered them up between her 
lips, the bride laid her cheek against 
the smooth neck and _ whispered: 
“Thank you, little Dimple! These are 
some of my wedding flowers—I give 
them in exchange for the veil you 
brought me. Thank you!” 


——_ _—_-*. 





ONLY ONE WAY’S RIGHT. 


By ROy FARRELL GREENE. 


I 
M Y boy,’’ said Uncle Hiram, once, while 
giving me advice, 
The saw that doesn’t wobble is the one that cuts 
the ice. 
The saw that close applies itself, within its narrow 


groove, 

Will soon or late fulfill its work by keeping on the 
move. 

When halfway through, temptation may beset it, 
like as not, 

To leave the place that seemeth hard and seek a 
thinner spot. 

But shifting saws will learn, at length, when 
failure they invite : 

There’s many @ way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way’s right! 


II 

‘And bear in mind, my boy, through life, if 
tempted tasks to shirk, 

Success is but asecond crop the aftermath of Work. 

A lubricator tried and true is Perseverance Oil, 

And Fortune’s smile is rarely won except by honest 
toil. 

A safe cross-cut to Fame or Wealth has never yet 
been found, 

The men upon the heights to-day are those who've 
gone around 

The longest way, inspired by the sayin,’ somewhat 
trite : 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way’s right.”’ 





III 
I knew my Uncle Hiram had achievement’s sum- 
mit reached ; 
I knew him as an honest man who practised what 
he preached,— 
And so I paid the lesson heed, and rapt attention 


gave, 

Whén, in an added afterthought, he said: “ My 
boy, be brave! 

Act well your part; tenaciously to one straight 
course adhere ; 

Though men declare you’re in a rut,—work, on, 
and never fear ; 

You'll realise, when you at length, have reached 
achievement’s height : 

The~o’s many a way o’ doing’ things, but only one 
way’s right !”” 
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Uncle Jerry, the Cow and the 
Widow. 


By C. B. Lewis. 


VERYBODY that knew Uncle 
Jerry Billings recognised that he 
had no earthly use for anyhody 

on earth who didn’t believe in the 
Methodist religion. It was a mania with 
him. He hired farm hands of that per- 
suation only; he bought of and sold 
only to those he called the true be- 
lievers ; he would not give sup or bite to 
a tramp who had a leaning in any other 
direction. 

He was a widower with a grown-up 
daughter who kept house for him. In 
one way it was unfortunate for him 
that most of his neighbours were 
Baptists. His opinions were so strong 
that he would not visit, borrow or lend, 
and, of course, they were forced into the 
same policy. One of his neighbours was 
Joseph Shields, and they had let each 
other alone for five long years because 
they differed as to how their souls 
should be saved, yet Uncle Jerry often 
said : 

“Joe Shields is a good feller and a 
hardworkin’ man, and his wife Martha 
is a mighty good woman. If they'd 
only turn Methodists, I’d be glad to go 
over there once in awhile.” 

One day Farmer Shields died. If 
Uncle Jerry hadn’t been away in an- 
other county on a visit to his sister, he 
might at least have stood at his gate 
and seen the funeral procession pass, 
but he didn’t get home until a week 
later. Then he said to his daughter : 

“ Hanner, I’m a determined man, and 
Igcan’t go back on what I’ve said, but 
mebbe it wouldn’t hurt the Methodist 
religion very much if you should go 
over to see the widder and tell her I’m 
a little sorry Joe has been called 
away.” 

“Shall I tell her that, of course, he 


couldn’t go to Heaven believing in the 
Baptist religion?” asked the daughter. 

“No, not skassly. It’s jest possible 
that a few Baptists do creep in, and 
we don’t want to hurt her feelin’s. I 
allus did like Martha, and if Joe hadn’t 
met her first mebbe I should have 
asked her to marry me. You might ask 
her if there was anything I could do, 
and you needn’t hurry home. If you 
ain’t back by sunset, I'll have bread and 
milk for supper.” 

The widow wasn’t bigoted in her re- 


ligion, but there was nothing Uncle © 


Jerry could do, and time passed until 
her husband had been dead a year. She 
lived in the same quiet routine and had 
a labourer to see to the farm. Uncle 
Jerry was uneasy right along, but stuck 
to his text and contented himself with 
sending Hannah over occasionally to 
ask if everything was going right. One 
afternoon, much to his own surprise, he 
found himself over the hedge between 
the two farms, and, the Rubicon having 
been passed, he kept on until he, had 
reached the house and found the widow 
drying apples in the sun. 

“You know how I stand on religion, 
Martha,” he said, with the freedom of 
a neighbour, “but mebbe it don’t allus 
apply to widders. Anyhow I’m kind of 
feelin’ as if it was my duty to see how 
you are getting on. Is your labourer 
working well?” 

“T haven’t got any,” replied the 
widow. “ He got ill two weeks ago, and 
I have only a boy to look after things. 
I don’t want you to risk your soul’s 
salvation, though.” 

“T shouldn’t want to, of course, but 
I’m willin’ to take. a few chances for 
your sake. You was allus set down as 
a Baptist, but I don’t believe you are a 
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real hard shell. I’ve sometimes thought 
that if you married again, and married 
a Methodist, you’d come into the fold 
after awhile.” 

“ But we won't talk religion,” she said, 
turning. away to hide her smiles and 
blushes. 

“No we won't. Hannah was tellin’ 
me that you had a new cow.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And she’s a kicker?” 

“ She is a bad one, and the boy won't 
go near her, and I fear for my life every 
time I go out to milk.” 

“Do you tell me so? Well, we'll sort 
of forget religion for awhile, and I'll 
take that cow in hand. I ain’t afraid of 
no kickin’ cow on earth. [I'll kind of 
tell the boy what to do about the crops 
and see that the cattle don’t get into 
the corn, and twice a day I’ll come over 
and milk that kicker. Better leave the 
pail hangin’ on the barnyard gate in 
the mornin’, as I’m an early riser.” 

“You are too good, Uncle Jerry,” she 
murmured. 

“ That’s on account of my Methodist 
religion,” he answered rather proudly. 
“Tt allus affects a person that way if 
he’s in earnest about it, while the 
Baptist belief But never mind. I'll 
show that cow a trick or two if she lifts 
her leg at me.” 

Night and morning for the next three 
months Uncle Jerry milked that kicking 
cow as punctually as the sun rose and 
set. At long intervals, when the cow 
happened to be mentally busy on other 
subjects, he got through peaceably, but 
on fourteen occasions out of fifteen she 
raised a row and generally got the best 
of it. He might have grown discouraged 
and advised her slaughter or sale, but 
he had come to look upon it as a case 
of Methodist versus Baptist, and he was 
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determined that the Baptist should 
knock under. Then came a day when 
his religious zeal carried him beyond 
due bounds in speaking to the Widow 
Shields, and she resented it by saying 
that he needn’t trouble himself further. 
That angered him in turn, and he went 
home to say to his daughter: 

“ Hanner, you needn’t mind about the 
widder any more. She’s like all them 
Baptists, and I hope that old cow will 
kick her clear across the barnyard the 
first time-she tries to milk.” 

He went to bed trying to make him- 
self believe that it was a case of in- 
gratitude, and he vowed he would never 
open the gate again, but his sleep was 
broken with bad dreams, and the still 
small-voice kept whispering. So when 
morning came he took his way over the 
old path to do the usual milking. He 
was too late. He reached the widow’s 
barnyard to find that she had been 
ahead of him. Even as he looked over 
the gate she was sitting down beside 
the cow in a gingerly way, determined 
to milk or die. Uncle Jerry started to 
turn away, but a vicious switch of the 
cow’s tail made him pause, and twenty 
seconds later out shot a hoof. Widow, 
pail and milk stool went flying. 

“You can’t do it, Martha, and there’s 
no use tryin’,” said Uncle Jerry as he 
lifted the half unconscious woman in his 
arms. 

“Wh-what’s happened?” she gasped 
as she opened her eyes. 

“The old cow has kicked you.” 

“And you—you ”— 

“Tm a-holdin’ you in my arms and 
lovin’ you and sayin’ that after we are 
married I'll kind of give way on my 
Methodist religion and you'll kind of 
give way on your Baptist and we'll sell 
that old cow and be happy evermore.” 
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The Tryst of the Figurehead. 


By Arthur Ketchum. 


[HE graybeard waves have fondled me 
In their fierce tenderness ; 
(Oh, roam the wide seas over, but you’ll turn to port at last !) 
The glad keen winds have held me close 
In passionate embrace ; 
Oh, these be but a memory when the harbor bar is past !) 


The gulls have been my way fellows, 
Familiar friends of old ; 

(’Tis I who went a-wayfaring down highroads of the sea !) 
The shy sea-maidens have wreathed me 
With garlands green and gold— 

But what cared I for sea-maids’ gift who had all space in fee ? 


And oh, but those were free, brave days! 
The cloyen green below— 

The sails that followed where I led along the trackless way— 
Before my eyes, cross heaving miles, 
The course the ship must go ; 

(My eyes that never faltered once for all the stinging spray). 


’Twas I who met Dawn unafraid, 
We two alone in space, ; 
With all the east afire before, the ship’s wake white behind. 
The sunset lavished all its gold, 
On my unheeding face— 
But I felt but my lover’s arm and heard the singing wind. 





But home, drop home ; the long rest waits; 
The old sails swell and fill, 

(Oh, roam the wide seas over, but you’ll come to port at last.) 
What fickle winds must soon forget 
May waves remember still ? 

(Oh, these be but a memory when the harbor bar is past.) 


For He who knew the great sea room, 
The vast of wind and stars, 

This narrow workshop’s dusky space, the shaving on the floor ; 
One with a battered company 
Of useless masts and spars— 

(And, oh, the mocking glimpse of bay beyond the open door!) 


These still things taunt my dreaming eyes 
That all the winds have kissed. 

Oh, winds and sea, my heart goes out to meet and mix with you! 
Here ’mid the dust of toiling days, 
I hold mine ancient tryst. 

Oh, Viking seas, keep faith with me—oh, glad-heart winds, be 


true! 
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AR down on the coast of 
Brittany, overlooking the 
south, stands a_ church 
quite alone. The cliffs of 
its foundation front a wild 
and troubled bay whose 
shores are deep and for- 
midable, and under whose 
restless waters a hundred 
dangers await the mariner. 

A single narrow channel leads to Douar- 

nenez, wherein a fleet might ride with 

safety. In the old days the savage 
peasantry were accustomed to lure ships 
to their destruction by means of false 
lights cunningly suspended between the 
horns of oxen, whose noses and whose 
forefeet were so closely shackled to- 
gether that the hobbling mode of their 
progression gave to the lanterns the 
motion of boats at anchor. So the wild 
men of the country gained their spoil. 
Back of the church lies a country-side 
of distances, of great boulders, of gorse 
and furze, and of rare and twisted trees. 

Here and there on an eminence perches 

a peasant lad, his hair streaming behind 

him, blowing his pipes ecstatically in 

the teeth of the wind. Villages of stone, 
massive and old as the hills themselves, 
crouch in the earth’s gashes. Men of 
the country, in broad hats, long of locks, 
fierce of countenance; women of the 
country, grave-faced as granite, in stiff 
white cozffes, in decent dress, thick 
woollen stockings, and sadots; beggars, 
with their bag-pipes and staffs; horses 
and two-wheeled carts—these drift 
slowly down the winding, stony roads, 
without relieving in the slightest the 
savage aspect of the scene. When men 
pass, they salute one another gravely. 

On Sundays they gather at the church 

and hear Mass, kneeling on the grave- 

stones of their ancestors. Then they go 
out on the cliff and look abroad over 
the seething waters, and talk together 








of the White Horses of the Sea, 
and of the Candles.of Death, and [& 
of Anne des Iles, the last of the }W¥ 
pagans, but chiefly of that won- fq 
derful fabled City of Ys which }® 
lies sleeping under the waves of 
the bay. For this is a strange 
people, steadfast, with few ideas, 
but those strong. 

The church has stood there for 
many centuries. It is strong, four 
square, with five painted. win- 
dows, a carved nave, and a Virgin 
of silver. Before the Revolu- 
tionists had scourged Brittany, there had 
been as many again of the painted win- 
dows, and other things of great value, 
which the slow-passing generations of 
men had wrung from the reluctant sea 
or the stubborn soil, and presented 
triumphant to Nétre Dame de Bon 
Secours. These things have disap- 
peared. Some the vandals pillaged, 
others they destroyed. Men will show 
you to-day the marks of hoofs under 
the choir, and the charred marble of 
their camp-fires in the sacristy itself 
Also they impiously overturned the 
many granite calvaries of the cross- 
roads. But these things their souls ex- 
piate, as any dark, windy night will 
prove, for you may hear their groans as 
they vainly strive to place, one on the 
other, the fallen granite blocks. And 
strive they must through all eternity 
until these affairs are accomplished. 

That was a wild and stormy time. Men 
and women gathered on distant emin- 
ences and watched the spoiling. Silently, 
gravely, without making a sign, they 
had gathered these things together 
through the long gray years. Their 
enthusiasm had been still and deep and 
of the patience that hopes, but dares 
not believe until the fact is achieved. 
Now their despair was the despair of 
fatalism. They had risen in their faith, 
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‘* And the Four Bare Walls were all that remained.”’ 
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as symbolised by such rude treasure, a 
little above the level of their harsh lives, 
and had been ruthlessly pressed back. 
At bottom they had expected little else. 
Life was rude and storm-swept, like 
these barren moors and the white 
tumbling shroud of the City of Ys. 

But one man cursed the vandals from 
the hill-top. He must have presented 
a curious and picturesque sight to the 
ragged ribald army that passed below 
him, for he stood on the crest of an old 
Druid stone, and he raised his arms 
aloft, and hurled after them, down the 
wind which fluttered bis garments, the 
mighty anathema of Rome. They filed 
past and mocked him. 

“We will return and destroy your 
belfry,” shouted a soldier, “so that you 
will have nothing to recall to you your 
old superstitions.” 

“You will always be forced to leave 
us the stars,” replied the priest. “We 
can; see them from farther than our 
steeple.” 

And then he, sombre, terrible in the 
still might of his displeasure, descended 
and viewed the four bare walls of his 
tabernacle. And the four bare walls 
were all that remained. 

The next day he held service as usual. 
Standing in what was left of the pulpit 
he looked about at the worshippers 
kneeling in the dééris of a people's life- 
work, and when grand Mass was 
finished, he stepped to the centre and 
spoke to his people in Breton. He had 
never done this before. Ordinarily he 
was a gloomy man, wrapped close in 
the mantle of his thoughts and the exi- 
gencies of his calling, infinitely remote 
in the grandeur of mystery from those 
who surrounded him. 

“ My people,” he said, “ Our Lady has 
lost her treasure. We must replace it. 
By the Feast of Toussaints next year 
the painted window over the chancel 
must be restored. For this purpose it 
is permitted—-permitted, I say—that 
you save the tenth of your possessions. 
God and Our Lady be with you.” 


Then he strode down the long aisle 
to the great iron-bound door of cak, 
which clanged to behind him. 

He was a large man, this Father 
Aloysius, and a black. _ His hair was 
black, black his straight brows, with 
their level frown of purpose, dark his 
skin, and blue-black his chin and lips 
where his shaven beard showed through. 
When he looked at you, you shuddered 
slightly, as at the presence of an ele- 
mental force. He held to his fixed ideas, 
for he had not many of them, and those 
he placed with his tenets of belief. Be- 
cause of this he would have made a 
good soldier. He was Breton to the 
backbone. All the mysticism of his race 
and people had entered into him when 
he was Neil Troadec, and not yet a 
neophyte .of Rome. Even now he 
seemed to be but tweny-six, a young 
man still, with all a young man’s fire and 
enthusiasm, which, however, were made 
only the more potent by the mature 
repression to which he subjected them. 
He spoke rarely, but then to the point. 
And his people worshipped him because 
he was a man. 

For forty years he had toiled in the 
service of the despoiled church. At the 
pardon, when the people knelt one by 
one before the shrine of Our Lady, such 
was the influence of his look that the 
little silver bell which marked the de- 
position of alms was rarely still. At the 
Feast of Noél he was out before cock- 
crow, using the privilege of the day to 
demand gifts; and at evening, after the 
last echoes of the last chant had died 
at the foot of the granite calvaries, his 
voice was heard demanding imperiously 
his tax from some farmer's closed door. 
It was strange, this—the three voices of 
the men, the women, and the priest— 
of joy, of question, of assured authority. 
The neighbouring peasants, laying 
piously the Repast of the Absent, heard 
them afar. 

“What is there new upon the earth 
that the ways are so thronged? Why 
do the crowds press towards the 
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‘The man on the clift again tolded his arms, and faced the gale, striving for a calmness 
which would not come.”’ 
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churches by night, the calvaries by 
day?” came the voices of the men. 

“Rejoice! rejoice! to-day is the 
Mystery of the Nativity!” replied the 
voices of the girls. 

And when the last mingled strains of 
“Sing! sing! with all your hearts and 
souls! Noél! Noél!” had floated down 
the wind, and again one could hear 
plainly the grumbling of ever-restless 
Douarnenez, came the three heavy 
blows, and the resonant command, 
“Give! Give! In the name of Our 
Lord and Lady!” 

Then the good women would cross 
themselves and mutter a prayer. 

“It is the good father,” said they, but 
with fear ; for to such simple souls there 
is something a little terrifying in the 
unchanging pursuit of an ideal. 

Sometimes after the family had sat 
to its evening meal, and had marked 
the bread with the blessed cross before 
cutting it, the door would open to admit 
the always welcome kloareck, or bard. 
He was given instant refreshment. Yves 
ran for their neighbours, and Alain 
sought logs for the chimney. Then there 
was an evening! The grandmere in the 
it clos; the older people on the carved 
bench beneath the clock; all the little 
ones about the floor; the bard with his 
flowing hair, his hawk face, and his 
strange costume, in the centre, directly 
in front of the great roaring fire; no 
other light than the flames, and the re- 
flections from the utensils hung in shin- 
ing rows along the rafters; outside, the 
wind and the bellowing of Douarnenez 
—cannot you see the picture? 

Then the bard would sing the Roman 
du Renard, or the lay of Ignaurés, or 
the songs of Arthur de Bretagne; or he 
would recount, the tale of the Man who 
would not Eat or the Belfry of Treguier. 
Or still better, as the evening dwindled, 
he would describe the White Lady of 
the Marshes, who lured men to destruc- 
tion, or tell of the Princess Dahut and 
the ancient City of Ys. 

“And so, in the name of misfortune 
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and a humble heart, give alms,” the 
kloareck would conclude. 

“ Nay, give rather in the name of Our 
Blessed Lady,” would come an unex- 
pected voice from the shadow of the 
wall. It was Father Aloysius, who had 
entered unseen, and who thus claimed 
his due. 

And so for two score years. 

Never were taxes heavier, nor levied 
more ruthlessly. Yet his people loved 
him because he was a strong man. 

Once a year he said Mass from a 
boat in the bay, and the peasants, kneel- 
ing in other boats, chanted the re- 
sponses, which the wind and the roar 
of the waters carried away. 

Once a year he led the procession at 
the pardon, the many-bannered mediz- 
val procession. 

Twice a week he said Mass. Once in 
seven days he heard confession. 

When the lighted candle floated from 
the clouds and descended the chimney 
of a house, he forestalled the death 
which that candle had foretold. He 
christened the children by the good old 
Breton names. When a fishing-boat set 
sail from the harbour, he knelt on the 
sands, and offered up the touching 
prayer of the Breton Mariner: “ God of 
mine, protect me. My boat is so little, 
and Thy sea so great!” 

And ever he became more silent, 
more stern, more aloof, more muffled 
in the terrible folds of a single 
purpose. 

The church had gained four painted 
windows, an oaken pulpit, a carved nave, 
a Virgin of silver, and some vessels of 
the service. 

Father Aloysius was an old man of 
sixty-five. He had accomplished in forty 
years the labours of ten of his predeces- 
sors. Now he would shortly die. He 
knew he could not finish the work of 
restoring the little stone church on the 
cliff to its pristine grandeur—that must 
be the task of his successor—but he was 
obstinate in arriving at the half. For 
that there still lacked a window, perhaps 
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an embroidered stole or two, and some 
vessels of silver. It was an affair of 
about five thousand francs. Father 
Aloysius did not despair. But the years 
had not been fat, and the country could 
do no more than is possible. It was a 
pity that Father Aloysius could not have 
seen the great church of Nétre Dame at 
Paris, or the cathedral at Rouen. And 
yet, perhaps, it was not so great a pity 
after all. 

One day in the autumn, when Father 
Aloysius was walking from the church 
to the Druid stone, he suddenly turned 
dizzy and fell. Two hours later Jean 
Tanguy found him where he huddled 
and carried him home. Women came to 
him. After a time he returned to con- 
sciousness and lay staring straight up 
before him from under his thick brows. 
The doctor arrived from distant Quim- 
per, grumbling at being summoned, for 
the moon was ringed, and the City of 
Ys was awakening beneath the floods. 
He was a little fussy man, the doctor, 
who had studied in Paris, and who had 
abandoned the dress of his commune. 
Only rarely would he condescend to 
speak the Breton. For this reason, and 
because of his high bald cranium and 
his gold chain, the peasants and fisher- 
folk held him in awe. He looked at 
Father Aloysius and turned his back. 
Outside, the roar of multitudinous 
breakers was rising across the wind. He 
was anxious to be gone before the 
storm. 

In the corner old Mére Colinée talked 
low-voiced with her cronies. To her the 
doctor addressed himself briefly. He 
was a free-thinker and loved not the 
clergy; and, besides, his vanity was 
stirred by the sight of one who, his in- 
stincts told him, was a greater than he. 
Mére Colinée nodded comprehension. 
The doctor drew on his gloves to go, 
hastily, without the decericy of farewell. 
The woman followed him to the door. 

“It will be a wild night,” she shivered, 
coming back to the fire. “ A wild night! 
May our Lady of the Seas watch over 
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those who have trusted themselves to 


her.” 


The women were three. One of them 
was an old crone who leaned on a staff, 
and muttered to herself, and remem- 
bered strange things. People called her 
a witch. 

“A ship set sail this day from Brest 
for Spain, laden with laces and honey 
and corn from the region of Morlaix,” 
said Mére Colinée. 

“What spoil! what spoil!” muttered 
the old witch. 

“Come here!” cried Father Aloysius 
strongly from the bed. 

The three women started, for these 
were the first words he had spoken since 
his seizure. Mére Colinée hurried to 
him. 

“ What did he say?” asked the priest. 

“That it was nothing—a mere no- 
thing.” 

“Do not lie to me,” said he quietly. 

Compelled by the sheer power of the 
man, she burst out weeping. 

“Ah, Mother of God forgive me!” 
she wailed. 

“ Tell me!” he commanded sternly. 

The woman looked up with defant 
eyes, 

“That you have but a little time to 
live.” 

The place fell suddenly still. 

“How long?” he asked at length. 

“ Three months at most.” 

“ Ah!” said Father Aloysius. 

The woman crept back to the fire. 
Outside the wind rose. The shadows 
leaped grotesquely across the furnish- 
ings of the room, the tall clock, the 
pallid features of the Man on the cruci- 
fix, the strong, still face of that other 
man stretched on the cross of his life’s 
disappointment there on the bed. Not 
a line of his countenance altered. He 
lay staring straight before him ruggedly, 
like some great captain driven to bay, 
but dying as beseemed his mettle. The 
women watched him in silence, fasci- 
nated, although nothing happened. By 
and by they slipped away, for there 
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was nothing more to do. 

When the clock struck midnight, 
Father Aloysius arose and clothed him- 
self, and with long, majestic strides he 
went out from the cottage to the cliff- 
top, in the teeth of the raging storm. 

Below him Douarnenez was white 
with the smooth-hurrying waves, tossing 
troubled over the sunken rocks. He 
remembered that on the crest of each 
of these waves rode the soul of one 
perished in shipwreck, seeking always 
the soul of a brother, a friend, or a loved 
one, as a light and fugitive foam. Father 
Aloysius fancied he could hear the sad 
and plaintiff murmur as they rushed to- 
gether in a last embrace before being 
hurled against the coast. From that his 
thoughts ran to the tempest, and he 
knew that until the sea had given up 
the bodies of the drowned, it would not 
cease from this dread travail. And then 
he strained his eyes abroad to see the 
Ferry of the Dead. He knew, for he 
had heard many times, that across these 
waters souls journeying to paradise ac- 
complished the first step of that voyage 
which led past the sea, the Valley of 
Anguish, and the Lake of Blood. Often 
the fisherman would be awakened at 
midnight by a knock and a command in 
the name of the Dead. And then 
piously he would arise, and ferry across 
men muffled to the eyes who would 
speak no word. 

Father Aloysius stood on the cliff-top 
in the shrieking night, staring out into 
the blackness, with vacant mind through 
which flooded these thoughts. 

All the great mystery of pagan Brit- 
tany came back to him and filled him. 
The gorse at his feet crouched and 
shrank spasmodically as the great fierce 
wind clutched at it. Below thundered 
the bay. Occasionally in the distance 
lightning flashed, revealing the tossing 
and the sinking of the tumult. The 
cattle of the uplands were feeding 
calmly. They were a hardy race, and 
used through many generations to the 
beatings and battlings of this savage 
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coast. Some of them sniffed inquiringly 
at the erect and oblivious priest. 
Father Aloysius drew himself to his 
full height. Some bushes bowed before 
him in the wind. Far out against the 
semi-phosphorescence of the foam he 
thought he saw a black object near the 


lost City of Ys. And he remembered 
the story of the beautiful Princess Da- 
hut, the beautiful wicked princess told 
of by the kloarecks, who had made for 
herself a crown of her vices,and who had 
taken as pages the seven mortal sins; 
and of how to please her devil lover 
she had opened the flood-gates on the 
sleeping city and had been herself de- 
stroyed. One by one the mystic tales 
of the klodrecks came to him. And each 
touched a drop of Breton blood and 
sent it shouting to his brain. The priest 
fell from him. He was once more Neil 
Troadec, and Neil Troadec began to 
sing in the harsh old Celtic tongue the 
battle song of Brittany : 


“O land of Bretons; O my dear country; my 
country so long wept, so strongly defended ; thy 


sons arise!” 


Then after a moment, he fell silent 
again and began to mutter. Something 
bound his head and prevented him from 
thinking. Something had always pre- 
vented him. 

“God in heaven!” he cried, “ Thou 
hast forsaken me! For Thy glory and 
honour have I laboured all my life, and 
Thou deniest me that little thing which 
I have asked.” 

Out by the City of Ys a light was 
swinging. Father Aloysius saw it dimly 
through the veil of agony which 
shrouded his soul. 

“Pére Galatée who returns from his 
fishing,” thought Father Aloysius. “ God 
keep him safe.” 

Then the lightning flared, and he 
saw that it was a ship, a ship on a lea 
shore pointing bravely to sea, but lifted 
remorselessly nearer the coast as each 
successive wave rolled under her. 

The first thought of Father Aloysius 
was, that if the vessel’s captain could be 
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guided into the smaller haven of Dou- 
arnenez, all would be well. He ran to 
his house and lit his lantern, which he 
muffled under his cloak. When he re- 
turned to the top of the cliff, the light 
was still rising and falling with a certain 
erratic regularity. He paused. 

The momentary excitement of a new 
discovery passed. Again something op- 
pressed his head to prevent him from 
thinking. Again the wild winds beat 
the priest from him and sent the racing 
Breton blood shouting through his veins. 
Again Neil Troadec stood on the top of 
the cliff, wresting from the tempest 
savage chants of a_half-remembered 
childhood. And the song he sang this 
time was the Song of the Sea. 

After a little he fell silent. The light 
was nearer. 

“What spoil! what spoil!” said he, 
quoting the old woman who had sat by 
his fireside. 

He was standing very straight and 
tall, staring from under his thick, level 
brows. So might have stood a Druid 
priest fronting a sacrifice, or a captain 
about to hurl the weight of his forces ; 
never a minister of God. 

Far over the water a gun boomed 
faintly. To many it might have seemed 
only a greater wave than the ordinary 
detonating against the coast. Father 
Aloysius knew it for what it was; and 
he realised, moreover, that in case of its 
repetition, a dozen folk whose senses 
had been tuned to the song of the sea 
would know it too. He looked about 
him once fearfully, then once proudly, 
then once exultantly, and set to work. 

He placed his lantern behind a bush. 
He removed his thin priest’s robe, which 
he tore into strips. With one of the 
strips he bound a steer’s nose close to 
its hocks, with the other he suspended 
his lantern between its horns. This ac- 
complished, he set to driving the animal 
back and forth in a limited space. It 
hobbled, tossing its head slowly with 
each cautious thrust forward of its fore- 
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feet. The lantern rose and fell. 

Out in the blackness Father Aloysius 
could distinguish an indeterminate mur- 
mur, fainter than the rush of the sea, 
but so different that it could be heard. 
It was made up of the creak of blocks, 
the slatting of sails, perhaps the shouts 


of men. The distant light took on a 
different motion. Then it began to 
sweep inshore and to grow larger. Even 
between two whoops of the wind it 
loomed with startling distinctness. 
Father Aloysius drew a deep trembling 
breath of satisfaction. 

The man on the cliff again folded his 
arms and faced the gale, striving for a 
calmness which would not come. He 
was mad with excitement. From his 
lips fell short, disjointed sentences in 
the Celtic, the Breton, the rough-syl- 
labled language of his fathers. 

“Spoil! spoil! spoil!” he shouted. 
“Oh, great sea, bring spoil, the riches 
of the earth! ... Equal sharing! To 
me the gold, to you the bodies of the 


dead! ... And to hell their souls! ” 
He laughed. 
“To hell! ... You others there, do 


you know what hell is? You are driv- 
ing to it straight. It is fire; fire every- 
where! ... It burns, but it gives no 
light! ... It burns like the fever, so 
that no one can see it.... Are you 
hungry? Eat fire.... Are you thirsty? 
Drink of it!” 

At this moment, out of the blackness 
loomed swift as an arrow the huge 
phantom of the ship, vividly near, rush- 
ing before the wind. From the fore- 
yards flapped a tattered sail. Its tall 
masts were bent by the forcé of the 
tempest. Three brilliant flashes of 
lightning showed those crouched on her 
decks their peril. A wail of despair 
ripped the darkness like a sheet of 
silk. 

And the priest, standing there above 
them on the cliff, intoned in a solemn 
voice the Latin prayer for the souls of 
those about to dle. 
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Red Leprahaun. 
By Percival S. Ridsdale. 


after telling ye this day week ? ” 
asked Barney McHale 

“It went in wan ear and out t’other.” 
said his friend Condy McMonegal, 
serenely. 

“*Tis an empty head ye have, then,” 
said Barney. 

“No thanks to you, Barney McHale,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“ Sure the sthory was thrue,” expostu- 
lated Barney. “Didn't Darby O’Dea 
tell.the same to me, and hasn't Jimmy 
O'Dea, his son, proved it be catching a 
red Leprahaun?” 

“A what?” asked Condy. 

“A red Leprahaun.” 

Condy shook his head and puffed 


silent contempt into the air. 


Y EK imind the fairy sthory I was 


“Aw, the ignorance of the man,” 
sighed Barney. 
“Well, I’m not objecting to the 


sthory,” said Condy, coolly ; “ ’tis meself 


has two ears.” 


“And him from Ballydahin,” sighed 
Barney. 
“Not me,” said Condy proudly ; 


“"twas in Ballymagooly | let my first 
yell. There now.” 

“Well, Darby O’Dea was from Bally- 
dahin, and ’twas from there he brought 
the fairies acrost the wather in his 
cobbler’s chest.” 

“He says he did,” 
vokingly. 

“*Tis well ye’r beyand the reach o’ 
me fist, Condy McMonegal,” cried Bar- 
ney. “Sure be dacent and listen.” 

“T'm listenin’,” said Condy ; “ pass me 
yer ’baccy.” 

“Well,” said Barney, settling himself, 
“ye know Jimmy, Darby O’Dea’s son, 
right well. Jimmy, ye know, is the 
laziest man this side of the wather, if 
| do say it. And for why? Afther his 
father died, he did nothin’ but lay 
around in the shade and shmoke his 


said Condy pro- 


pipe, and move when the sun caught 
him up. And for why, I ask ye again? 
Just this: The heart of him was set on 
catching a red Leprahaun. ’Tisn’t for 
the likes of ignorant men like ye to 
know what that is, so I'll just tell ye. 
A red Leprahaun is a fairy, and just the 
meanest, crossest, stingiest fairy ye ever 
seen. Like yourself, Condy McMone- 
gal.” 

Condy took a big pipeful of his 
friend’s tobacco and threw it in the mud. 

“There,” said he, ~ ’tis easier than 
answering of ye, Barney McHale.” 

Barney sputtered, but swallowed his 
words and puffed himself back into an 
even mind. 

“Well,” said he, “a red Leprahaun is 
so mean that they set ‘em to guard all 
the fairy gold, knowing they'd never 
give it away unless they was forced to, 
and Jimmy he knew just how to force 
them, and what did he do but spend all 
his time looking for one, so that by the 
turn of his finger he could be a rich 
man.” 

“Whew,” said Condy. 

“ And bye and bye what did Jimmy 
do but catch one. Yes, he did. He had 
searched in the low grass and the high 
grass. On the hill and off the hill By 
water and away from it, on the roadside 
and in the forest, for years and years. 
One day, just passing along the hedge 
by the widow McShane’s garden what 
does he see but a bit of fiery red in a 
bush. In he springs and making a quick 
grasp, and what has he in his fingers 
but a red*Leprahaun. 

“* Ah, ha,’ says he, 
at last.’ 

“*Well, I know it, Jimmy O’Dea,’ 
said the Leprahaun, squirming and 
kicking, and biting and scratching. 

“* No, ye don’t, tis I know how to 
hold ye,’ says Jimmy, and he takes him 
be the middle between his thumb and 


‘and I’ve got ye 
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forefinger. ‘I ain't studied abont fairies 
for nothing,’ says he. 

““*Tis a wise man ye are,’ says the 
Leprahaun, ‘and a handsome man, with 
a bold figure,’ says he. 

“* Yes, an’ a strong man,’ says Jimmy, 
giving him a squeeze to let him know 
he wasn’t to be won by any blarney. 

“* And what are ye going to do with 
me, now ye’ve got me?’ says the Lepra- 
haun, says he. 

“* That,’ says Jimmy, cool as ye like, 
‘is for ye to say. What’ll ye give me to 
let ye go?’ says he. 

““Ts it a wish ye want?’ asks the 
Leprahaun. 

““That’s providin’,’ says Jimmy, says 
he. 

“* Well,’ says the Leprahaun, ‘ catch 
me brother, then. He's there in the 
bush,’ and he points with his finger. 

“*No, ye don’t,’ says Jimmy, for well 
he knew that if ye take yer eyes off a 
Leprahaun for even the tiniest bit of a 
second, ‘ poof, says the Leprahaun, and 
he’s no longer where ye are holding 
him. 

“*No, ye don't, says Jimmy, ‘’tis a 
trick I know mesel,’ says he. 

““"Tis fine eyes ye have, Jimmy 
O’Dea, says the Leprahaun, ~ ’’tis 
trouble they make among the girrls,’ 
says he. 

“* That’s neither here nor there,’ says 
Jimmy. 

“* Where? ’ asks the Leprahaun, look- 
ing around, innocent like. 

“*Ye old fox,’ says Jimmy, 
squeeze the life out of ye, says he. 

“* Do,’ says the Leprahaun, ‘’twould 
just be like the big lump o’ nothin’ ye 
are, and lose yer wish,’ says he. 

“* Oh, it’s a wish then yer after givin’ 
me,’ says Jimmy. 

“* Being as I can’t help it—yes,’ says 
the Leprahaun. ‘What is it ye wish?’ 
says he. 

“*That’s for 
Jimmy. 

“*Ve've only a minute,’ says the Le- 
prahaun. 


lll 


me to decide,’ says 
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“* Tve as long as I hold ye, ye weasel, 
says Jimmy, not to he fooled. 

“ At that the Leprahaun, seeing that 
Jimmy was a smart man, and he couldn't 
get the best of him, thought and thought 
and thought. . 

“**Tis planning ye are to get away, 
says Jimmy, making up his mind to get 
the most he could before letting him 

O. 

“Tis not, my wise man,’ says the 
Leprahaun, ‘ but ’twas thinking of ye | 
was. Yor a fine man, Jimmy O’Dea, and 
I wish ye well. And it was thinking | 
was that if ye took me home to yer 
sister Mag, she’d be after helping ye 
make the wish, being the wise girl that 
she is.’ 

“* Thank ye kindly,’ says Jimmy, off 
his guard, ‘and she is that. ’Tis a good 
idea.’ 

“* Pick up the bag of goold I left in 
the bush and come on, then,’ says the 
Leprahaun. 

“Jimmy he looked down, and whish, 
Mr. Leprahaun was nearly away, but 
Jimmy, who had only got one eye and 
a half on the bush, held him with the 
half of his eye and be the foot. 

“* Ah, ha, ye rascal,’ he cried, ‘ye 
nearly fooled me that time, didn’t ye?’ 
says Jimmy. 

“*°’Tis no use, I see,’ says the Lepra- 
haun, ‘ yer a smarter man than I took ye 
for,’ says he. 

“* And Mag’s smarter than me,’ says 
Jimmy, ‘so come along home with me 
and we'll see what she says,’ says he. 

“So they went home, and when Mag 
sees what Jimmy has, shé just went 
wild, for like all women, she had a thou- 
sand wishes on the end of~her tongue. 
But she had a wise head back of it. 

“*Tet’s sit down and talk this over, 
Jimmy,’ says she, ‘and I'll hold the coat 
tails of the little man.’ 

“So down they sat and they talked 
and talked and talked, and at the end 
of an hour they hadn't decided. The 
nearest they had come to it was Mag’s 
suggestion : 
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“*Let’s make it a mountain of goold,’ 
says she. 

“ Jimmy being a careful man thought 
three thoughts. 

“* No,’ says he, ‘’twould be too hard 
work keeping the thieves away, and we 
haven't room for it in the cottage,’ says 
he. 

“Well, says she, ‘a bushel of dia- 
monds as big as yer head.’ 

“Jimmy thought again.” ‘No, says 
he, ‘ they’d be so big nobody could wear 
em. 

“ And so they talked, and talked, and 
talked for another hour, and were no 
nearer the wish that when they stharted. 
Be this time the little imp of a Lepra- 
haun was gettin’ unaisy, for he had to 
be home soon or else his wife would 
find he had been passin’ the time o’ day 
with a beautiful fairy in that gooseberry 
bush, and if she found that out, he knew 
what would happen, it not being the first 
time, d’ye mind. 

“So he ups and says, says he, ‘ Jimmy 
O’Dea ye are a powerful fine man and 
tis the likes of ye as should be getting 
something big, so—providin’ ye let me 
go at once, I'll not only give ye one 
wish, but three, one for Mag and two for 
yeself.’ 

“*Done,’ cries Jimmy, who was as 
quick to see a bargain as the next one. 

“*TDone,’ cries the red Laprahaun, 
and off he goes. 

“So there was Jimmy with his two 
wishes and Mag with her one. 

“ Now ye’d think it was easy for them 
to decide, wouldn’t ye. Well, it wasn’t, 
for be this and be that, they wanted so 
much they didn’t think they could put 
it all in askin’. And so they sat and 
pondhered and pondhered. And they 
sat all Friday and Friday night, and 
Saturday and Saturday night, growin’ 
pale wi’ the thinkin’, and paler and 
paler. But they was stubborn, so they 
sat on and on. They forgot to feed the 
chickens and milk the cows, and by and 
by they forgot to go to early mass. For 
‘twas Sunday mornin’. And at that they 
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comes to themselves. 

“Says Jimmy: Let’s sthart for the 
church and make up our wishes before 
we get there,’ says he. 

“* Let's, says Mag, knowin’ a wise 
plan when she saw one. 

“* And let’s go be different ways, says 
Jimmy, ‘so we'll no be botherin’ the 
other with questions,’ says he. 

“* To be sure,’ says Mag, and off they 
went. 

“*Twas a fine mornin’, the same, but 
Jimmy took no heed of that. No, he 
was thinkin’ of what he’d do with all 
his wealth, for having the wish he was 
sure of the money. He'd court the 
prettiest lass in the parish, he’d have 
the finest clothes, and new brogans and 
a hat for winter and summer, and a new 
pipe, and a cigar now and then, on Sun- 
days, perhaps. And so he went on, fur- 
nishing himself and the cottage ‘till it 
was like a palace and never big enough 
to hold the things he put in it. And so 
he went on up-hill and down-hill, apast 
this house and that house, ’till he came 
to the lane which led to the church, and 
bedad he hadn’t made his wishes then. 

“ All this time Mag was walking with 
her back to Jimmy, which was goin’ to 
church the other way, and she was buy- 
ing new hats, and shoes and ribbons for 
herself, and never thinking to wish the 
wish. And so she went up-hill and 
down-hill, and past this house and that 
house, ’till she came to the lane which 
led to the church; and she had not 
made her wish then. 

“ At the entrance to the lane there is 
the cottage of the widdy Dougher, ye 
mind, and the widow was at the door. 
Mag being a polite girl, passed the time 
of morning. 

““'Tis fine, says the widdy. I’m 
after walking about a bit with my new 
muff. Did you ever see anything hke it, 
Mag?’ 

“* No,’ says Mag, admirin’ it with her 
woman’s eyes. ‘It’s fine; [I wish | had 
one like it.’ 

“Phist. No sooner had the words left 
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her lips than in her hands was a fine 
muff, like the widdy’s. 

“Then Mag, seeing that be a slip of 
the tongue, she had lost her wish for 
no more than a ten shilling muff, set up 
such a cryin’ and bawlin’ as ye never 
heard, and all the neighbourhood was 
alarmed. She kept on moanin’ and 
sobbin’, and wouldn't tell why, being 
ashamed. 

“And in the midst of all this noise 
up comes Jimmy, running to see the 
sight. And there he saw his sister Mag 
with a ten shilling muff in her hand, 
cryin’ and bawlin’ as ye never heard. 

“*What’s happened, me darlint?’ 
asked Jitumy in great worrument, for 
he loved his sisther dearly. 

“*QOchone,’ she cried. ‘’tis all your 
fault, Jimmy O'Dea. Many’s the time 
I wanted ye to buy me a muff and ye 
wouldn't.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, not knowing where 
the wind was ablowin’.” 

“*]T forgot the wish I had and wished 
the wish on this,’ says she, moanin’ and 
sobbin’. 

“*Ve loose-tongued gal,’ he cried, 
‘bad luck to yer wishes ; I wish the ould 
muff was down yer throat.’ 

“Phist. No sooner had the words left 
his lips than the muff was in her throat 
and she was chokin’ to death. 

“Then Jimmy was for killing every- 
body and cursing his luck for having 
wasted one of his wishes so foolishly, 
and he made up his mind he'd make the 


most of the other. 

“ All this time Mag was gaspin’ and 
splutterin’ and chokin’. 

“ And the neighbour, seeing she was 
dying, called out, ‘Save yer sisther, 
Jimmy O’Dea.’ 

“* How?’ says he. : 

“Wish the muff out of her throat, 
says they. 

“* Niver a bit,’ he cried, mad enough 
at losing one wish. 

“ All this time Mag was gaspin’ and 
splutterin’ and chokin’. 

“*Save yer sisther,’ cried the neigh 
bours again. 

“*Niver a bit,’ says Jimmy again. 

“* Then we'll hang ye for a murderer, 
says they, and they laid hands on him. 

“* Stop,’ says Jimmy, ‘I’'ll-save her 
then,’ for he loved his sister very dearly. 
So, black and red in the face and 
nearly chokin’ himself with the words 
stickin’ in his throat, he wished the muff 
was in the bottom of the river. 

“ Phist! No sooner had the words left 
his lips than the muff was out of Mag’s 
throat and in the bottom of the river.” 

Condy McMonegal shook the ashes 
out of his pipe and slowly refilled it. 

“Did he ever catch another Lepra- 
haun?” he asked. 

“Ye poor ignorant man,” said Barney 
McHale, contemptuously, “the chance 
comes but once in a man’s lifetime, d’ye 
mind.” 


“ Aro,” said Condy. 


The Happier Life. 


By S. W. GILLIAN. 


i YRGET the ache your own heart holds 
By easing other’s pain; 
Forget your hungering for wealth 
By seeking others’ gain ; 
And make your life much briefer seem 
By brightening the years 
For tears dry quicker in the eyes 
That look for others’ tears. 


Heartache fades quickest from the heart 
That feels another’s pain ; 
The creed for wealth dies sooner if 
We seek another’s gain; 
Life’s sands run lightly if we fill 
With kindness all the years— 
And tears dry quicker in the eyes 
That look for others’ tears. 
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